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excellent table assured. Address, ‘* HOME,” Office 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
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Washington, D. C. 

YANTED, BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

W companion or housekeeper. Address, 2/2 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Arrangements have been made for a special train 
to leave the Reading Terminal, 12th and Market 
Sts., Philadelphia, at 9 a.m , Seventh-day, Eleventh 
month 20, and returning, leave Newtown at 4.30 
p.m. This train will stop, both going and return- 
ing, at Columbia Ave , Wayne Junction, Fox Chase, 
Huntingdon Valley, and Byberry Road. Friends 
who can conveniently do so, are urged to use these 
trains, as the Railroad Company required a guar- 
antee of a certain number of passengers. 

Friends coming from the north and east will be 
met at Langhorne station, on the Bound Brook road, 
if they will give notice in advance to Robert Ken- 
derdine, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on what train 
they expect to arrive. 

Friends coming from New York and vicinity are 
advised to come on Sixth-day afternoon, and will be 


' entertained by Newtown Friends. 


An invitation is extended to all who can do so, to 
stay over First-day in Newtown. 

The local Committee of Arrangements desires, as 
far as possible, to be informed in advance of the 
numbers that will attend, and to that end urgently 
requests every one who anticipates being present to 
notify Robert Kenderdine, as above. 

The morning session of the Conference will be 
devoted to the consideration of a paper upon “ The 
Extension of Our Meetings,” prepared by Joel 
Borton, of Woodstown Association, the discussion 
to be opens by @ member of Buckingham Associa- 
tion. In the afternoon a paper upon * Loyalty to 
Our Quaker Institutions,” will be presented by 
Esther H. Cornell, of New York and Brooklyn Asso- 


| Ciation, the discussion upon which will be opened 


by Tacie A. Lippincott, of Moorestown Association. 
Thomas W. Stapler, of Newtown Association, is 
expected to preside, and Lilly S DeCou, of Trenton 
Association, to act as Secretary. 
All interested are cordially invited to be present. 
On behalf of the’ Executive Committee. 
Wm W. BrrRDSALL. Chairman. 
HELEN LIPPINCOTT, Secretary. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


3956-D, Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 
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*,* WE give elsewhere our usual advertisement 
of Specia) Club Rates for other periodicals, anc 
shall be glad to fill orders. The rates made are 
such that they allow usa very narrow margin on 
each transaction, and we do it mainly to accommo- | 
date our subscribers But the more orders we have, 
of course, the more the business is worth while. 


*,* On the 1st instant, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company placed on sale atits principal ticket offices 
excursion tickets to all prominent winter resorts in 
New Jersey, Virginia, North and South Carolina, | 
Georgia, Florida, and Cuba. The tickets are sold | 
at the usual special rates, with the usual jiberal re- 
turn limits 

The fine facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with its many connections, make this the favorite 
line for winter travel. 

An illustrated book descriptive of winter resorts, 
and giving routes of travel, rates for tickets, will 
be furnished free on application to ticket agents. 





*,* We have a ‘‘coin card” with 25 cents in it | 
sent us, we think, from Amawalk, N. Y., but no 
name was written on the card. We therefore do not 
know who the subscriber is. The letter from Ama- | 
walk bears the post-mark, Tenth month 27, 


*,* California, no doubt, is the most attractive 
and popular winter resort in America. For reach- 
ing that land of perpetual spring, Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s series of winter tours provide the highest 
measure of comforts and luxuries. Their parties 
travel in vestibuled trains, with dining cars and 
every Other first class appointment. The tickets 
permit the holder to exercise his own preferences 
as to the place and time of sojourn and the date of 
his return, and insure him reduced hotel rates. 
He can travel eastward by any of three different 
routes, and in one of ten different parties, or inde- 
pendently on any train. The first party leaves | 
Philadelphia on the 16th inst., and visits wiil be 
made en route to Chicago and the quaint old Spanish 
city of Santa Fé. Send to Raymond & Whitcomb, | 
1005 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, for an illustrated | 
circular giving fuil particulars of these tours. 


*,* The Rochester Radiator, advertised elsewhere | 
in the INTELLIGENCER, has had quite an interesting 
experience in a distant land. J.C. Meehlin, a mis- | 
sionary at Salmas, in Persia, purchased a Rochester 
Radiator some twenty years ago. This had to be 
packed on mules from the coast inland, 600 miles. 
The freight amounted to $8.00. He was so pleased 
with results, notwithstanding this item of expense, 
that he at once ordered from the Radiator Company | 
a dozen more to fit up schools and hospitals at his | 
Mission station. It was not long before other mis- | 
sionaries visiting him saw that he was making one 
stove do the work of two, and they also fitted up | 
other stations and reported their success to other 
Missions in China and Japan. They, too, have | 
availed themselves of their use. This is certainly 
quite a certificate to the value of the Radiator. 


i . . a | 
“THE WHITTIER | 
} 


N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZZARD, Prop’s. 


"THE PENNHURST, | 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, ne 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the pose. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. | 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. | 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. | 





Special attention given to serving families. Office 
608 North Eighth , Philadelphia, Penna. 


| 
JOSEPH L. JONES. | 


JOHN FABER MIL LER, 

325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties | i 


| dial 


| 
| We haye the Best $3, $4, and $5 
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IVORY / 
SOAP 


9 5 Sue PURE 


In some 


the best hospitals 


and sanitariums 


other soap is allow. 
ed for any purpose” 


x Ss For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 

ure Spices never manufactured but one quality, that always perfectly 
pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 

They are put up in I, %, and 4 pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 

any size package required. If ‘you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Donation Day at Friends’ Home 
for Children, 


4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
Third day Eleventh Month 16. 


Destitute and friendless children are cared for 
and good homes secured for them until they are old 
enough to learn a trade or occupation. 

Money, Clothing, and Provisions will be thankfully 
received, and may be left with the Finance Com- 
mittee : David Masters, 3308 Baring St. 

A T. Eavenson, 318 N. 20th St. 
Samuel D Hall. 5300 Lancaster Ave. | 
and at the Home, 4011 Aspen 8t. 


Money should be sent to the Treasurer, Geo 
D. Miller, 313 North 38rd Street, or to either of the 
above named committee. 





Watches Repaired: Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 
best work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. Give 


us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


J. Wilmer Shaw, Shaw, 


Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 
Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 271TH, 1897. 


The rooms are open daily, exce 


First-days, 

8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 

re invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
ed, those from without the city and young 

Frinnae boarding in the city being particularly de- 

sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Lectures—1897-8 


Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of 7he Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. 


For Rent Cheap 


12-Room House, and Lot within five 
minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 
NEw LECTURE The h . 1 havi ee 
os »/ € house Is nearly new, aving ail modern 
Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison.’ improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
OTHER LECTURES: Water Heater. Located between George School 
I. ‘* Wendell Phillips.’ and Newtown, on Pike. 
II. ** Whittier.’’ | 


lot. 
“4 ** George Fox.”’ 
. ** New Glimpses in Europe.”’ 

** Woman as a Citizen.”’ 

‘** Purity and the White Cross.”’ 

‘* The National Drink Problem.”’ 
Address for dates and terms, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 


The Right Shoe for you is the 
BEST SHOE 


You can get. 


High elevation, large 
For full particulars apply 
HORACE G 


to 
REEDER, 


Newtown, Penna 
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} Aa appetising. nutritious 
Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. Un 
| Europe. Pamphlet and cane 
| Writeto Farwell & Rhine 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of house rs. Your 
| grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


0, S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St.. Phila.. Pa. 


Fall and Winter Shoes. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th St. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLVI. 

AND indeed he knoweth not man, who knoweth not that 
universal unity and concord will never be had upon the 
terms of many dark, uncertain, human, or unnecessary 
things, but only on the terms of things, few, sure, plain, 
divine, and necessary. RICHARD BAXTER. 
















This is a quotation from one of the most vigorous opponents of 
George Fox, and it shows that there must have been a good deal of 
real unity between them, after all, 






WHEAT SHEAVES. 
HE saw the wheat-fields waiting, 
All golden in the sun ; 
And strong and stalwart reapers 
Went by him one by one. 
“* Oh, could I reap in harvest!’ 
His heart made bitter cry : 
“T can do nothing, nothing! 
So weak, alas! am I.’’ 











At eve a fainting traveler 
Sank down beside the door : 
A cup of crystal water 
To quench his thirst he bore. 
And when, refreshed and strengthened, 
The traveler went his way, 
Upon the poor man’s threshold 
A golden wheat-sheaf lay. 












When came the Lord of harvest, 
He cried: ‘*O Master kind, 
One sheaf I have to offer, 
But that I did not bind. 
I gave a cup of water 
To one athirst ; and he 
Left at my door, in going, 
This sheaf I offer thee.” 











Then said the Master, softly : 
‘* Well pleased with this am I: 
One of my angels left it 
With thee as he passed by. 
Thou mayst not join the reapers 
Upon the harvest-plain, 
But he who helps a brother 
Binds sheaves of richest grain.’’ 
—Christian Life. 
















For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


*‘OLD, YET EVER NEW.” 


SAMUEL Bownas attained eminence as a minister of the 
Gospel, and has left valuable record of his experience as 
he underwent the qualification for this service. The fol- 
lowing remarks in his journal touch upon a subject which 
has been referred to in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
and I believe embrace the views which Friends have ever 
held as to the authority to break the silence of a meeting 
for Divine worship,—clearly indicating that whether the 
matter presented be of things old or new that there 
should be felt a newness of power—a quickening which 
tells of life. Our faith grows through being exercised ; 
our understanding is enlightened through keeping the 
mind ‘‘ stayed ’’ under the humble desire to learn, and in 
the condition of true humility, which is ‘‘ emptiness ’’ of 
se/f, we will discern more and more clearly the meaning 
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of the declaration, ‘‘ Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of Thy power.’’ 

In giving his experience Samuel Bownas says: ‘‘ But 
then another difficulty lay in my way, which was this: 
some former openings would come up, which I durst not 
meddle with, lest by so doing I should become formal and 
lose the spring which I had always depended upon ; but 
the Lord was pleased to show me that old matter opened 
in new life was always new, and that it was the renewing 
of the spirit alone which made it new, and that the prin- 
cipal thing I was to guard against was, not in my own 
will to endeavor to bring up old openings. + ¢ 

Philadelphia. 

THE OUTWARD AND THE INWARD IN 
RELIGION. 
Sunday School Times. 

ALL men have an outward and an inner life. The inner 
life is in the motives and purposes,—in a word, in the 
spirit of the man. The outer life is conduct. Between 
these there is aclose relation, but by no means a perfect 
correspondence. We can carefully calculate our actions 
with reference to the favorable judgment of men without 
having in us any real love for what is good and right as such. 
This is the religion of the moral man who is always boast- 
ing of his uprightness. He callsall men to witness that he 
is honest. He wants the credit forhishonesty. Nowthe 
question is, Has he reached to the deepest motive of hon- 
esty at all? Is it an outer motive or an inner motive? 
Is it that men may speak well of him, and call him respect- 
able? Or is it from an inherent love of truth, because 
truth is right, and right is the will of the author of all good, 
the heavenly Father? Here is the difference between a 
prudential morality and a vital religion. Morality is pru- 
dential. The former lives in the sphere of conduct; re- 
ligion is an inner principle,—the fealty of the heart to truth 
and righteousness. 

These may be identical. Religion includes morality. 
It brings it up to a higher plane, and puts new motives 
into it. Christianity touches all our outward conduct, but 
it reaches it through the inner life of the spirit. It seeks 
to set the life right at the core. It says that there is more 
to life—infinitely more—than mere outward action. No 
professional morality can teach more explicitly than Christ- 
ianity does that we must pay honestly and speak truthfully; 
but Christianity goes much farther, and speaks of what we 
are, as wellasof whatwe do. Itsays that there isa whole 
realm of life not included in the outward conduct which 
men see and judge. It is the realm of feeling, motive, 
aspiration, the heart realm, which mere outer moralities 
never estimate or touch at all. If we were to grant Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s statement that conduct is three-fourths 
of life, we should still say that the other fourth was more 
important than all. But conduct is not three-fourths of 
life. Character is four-fourths of it. Character properly 
understood includes conduct. How poor and superficial 
is his view who does not see that the great question is what 
a man isin himself ; what the riches of his own moral be- 
ing are ; what the quality of his heart-life is ! 

We rightly honor all good actions, but a man isa greater 
thing than an act. We can best honor the act if we can 
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first honor the man. 
the nobleness of the man. The judgment of outward mor- 
ality measures the man by the act ; a deeper estimate meas 

ures the act by the man. Thus are we in danger of set- 
ting up some incident of life, or something that may be a 
mere incident, above the very inmost quality and essence 
of life itself, —counting the gold of the temple above the 
temple itself. 

How often do we judge people by some single act that 
comes to our knowledge! We learn of some strange trait 
or wrong act, and our verdict is promptly given. Has a 
man fallen intoa sin? Set him down! Little do we 
know the strength of his temptation, the weakness of his 
nature, against what he may have struggled earnestly and 
long. Whatif we should judge Peter by his sad and 
wicked denial ? How different were Jesus’s judgments 
from those which we should have pronounced,—just be- 
cause he could see the effort and desire that struggled in 
those whom the world condemned and cast out! ‘* Man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart.’’ 

It is just because we cannot see more deeply into the 
real inner life that our judgments are so superficial. There- 
fore they should be cautious. In hearing men’s judgments 
of one another we generally learn more of the person judg- 
ing than of the person judged. Thus are our judgments 
judged, our criticisms criticised. 

The distinction between the inner and the outer life 
raises the question whether our religion is identified with 
our best life. Itis possible to take up a single idea or truth 
or duty of religion asif it were the whole or the best of it. 

The idea may be a good one,—the strict keeping of 
the Lord’s Day, or temperance ; the duty may be an ex- 
cellent thing,—that.of giving for benevolence, that of re- 
gular church-going. Allexcellent! These things belong 
to religion, but a man may do these without putting his 
best life into his religion atall. The true seat of the Christ- 
ian life is the innermost realm of the spirit. There is the 
real fountain of life, and what Jesus wants to do is to make 
that pure and sweet. Do our best powers go into our re- 
ligion,—our powers of feeling, reflection, aspiration, and 
hope? Are our heart-thoughts brought into captivity to 
Christ? They are the material of the true inner temple. 

When we thus contemplate the inner and essential nat- 
ure of religion, we see that it is indestructible. It is it- 
self the true life of humanity. We may therefore say with 
Carlyle: ‘* The Christian religion, once here, cannot 
again pass away ; in one or the other form it will endure 
through all time ; as in Scripture, so also in the heart of 
man, it is written, ‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Were the memory of this faith never so ob- 
scured as indeed, in all times, the coarse passions and per- 
ceptions of the world do all but obliterate it in the hearts 
of most ; yet in every pure soul, in every poet and wise 
man, it finds a new missionary, a new martyr, till the great 
volumn of universal history is finally closed, and man’s 
destinies are fulfilled in this earth.’’ 

Too often we are like Luther, repeating phrases whose 
deepest meaning for life has never dawned upon our 
hearts ; and we most need what came to him as if from 
heaven in his gropings after God’s light,—an inner revel- 
ation of the spirit of the essential gosple of faith and 
hope and love. 


Ir we care to live and walk in the Spirit, if we care to 
be receptive of heavenly forces and to taste the sweetness 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good, we must make in- 
ward room for the best things: we must exercise ourselves 
to familiarity with the higher subjects.—C. G. Ames. 


The deed gets its truest nobility from 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No 47.—E veventH MonNTH 21, 1897. 
EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


GoLpEN Text,—The grace of Goi hath appeared, bringing salvation 
to all men.—Titus 2: 11. 


Scripture Reading: Titus 2: 11-15. 
HIsTORICAL. 


The epistle to Titus is grouped with the two to 
Timothy as the ‘‘ pastoral’’ letters. It is in many ways 
a repetition of the first to Timothy. It is believed that 
Titus was Bishop of Crete as Timothy was of Ephesus. 
The letter of instruction to one, with few variations, was 
used for the other. 

It should be remarked that the authorship of Titus 
stands with that of the other pastoral epistles. Like 
them, if written by Paul, it must have been during the 
period of which nothing is told in the book of Acts, after 
the apostle’s imprisonment at Rome, in the years 61-63 
A. D. The tradition of that period is as follows: after 
Paul’s acquital, he first journeyed eastward, visiting his 
churches in Greece, Macedonia, and Asia Minor. The 
next year he went to Spain (64 A. D.) where he re- 
mained two years, returning then to the east. While at 
Ephesus he observed the various heresies which assailed 
the infant church, and after going on to Macedonia he 
wrote the first letter to Timothy dealing with this and 
other matters of interest to the church. Then he visited 
the church at Crete and soon after wrote the letter to 
Titus. In it he requested Titus to join him at Nicopolis 
—a city in Epirus. It is probable that the second arrest 
occurred here, followed by the second journey to Rome. 
On account of the bitter feeling toward Christians at this 
time, his imprisonment was doubtless much more severe 
than the earlier one. The second letter to Timothy was 
written during this period, and the execution of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles occurred soon after, about the 
year 68. As a Roman citizen he probably escaped the 
torture endured by so many of his fellow Christians, and 
was beheaded. 

Titus was one of the converts of Paul’s preaching, and 
was closely associated with him in many of his missionary 
labors. Unlike Timothy Titus was a Gentile, and did 
not become a Jew in becoming a Christian. This caused 
some difficulty in dealing with the more conservative of 
the Jewish Christians. 


TEACHING. 


The grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation 
to all men, teaching them Teaching them 
what ?—not complex doctrines concerning the nature of 
God or of his messengers ; not complicated schemes of 
salvation in which individual effort is a secondary matter ; 
not a way of life in which a series of observances and 
ordinances is substituted in any measure for the con- 
stant struggle of personal righteousness. By no means. 
‘* Teaching them,’’ on the contrary, that they should 
‘live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
life.’ It cannot be too strongly impressed that religion 
has to do with conduct and with nothing else. It is not 
a matter of outside conformity to law or custom ; it is not 
a matter of scientific theological definition or a code of 
dogmas. It deals solely with personal recognition of 
right and wrong-doing and the motive power by which we 
force ourselves along the lines of righteousness. The 
tendency of man to cheapen religion—to substitute some- 
thing easy for the daily conquest of self, is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the history of the Jewish people. 
Prophet after prophet raised up his voice in protest 
against the constantly returning degradation of the na- 
tional church. It is easy to overlook the fact which is, 
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however, an important one, that these prophets were not 
of the priesthood, but came from the people to rebuke 
and correct the tendency of the priesthood toward a me- 
chanical church system. ‘‘I hate and despise your feast 
days . . . but let righteousness flow down as a 
mighty stream.’’ (Amos 5: 21-24). ‘‘ Bring no more 
vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me; the 
new moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
cannot away with ; itis iniquity, even the solemn meet- 
ing. . . Wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evilof your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well.’’ (Isaiah 1: 13-16). ‘* What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.’’ 
(Micah 6: 8). 

Again, in the New Testament we find warnings against 
long prayers in the market places, against compassing 
heaven and earth for converts, against doing alms before 
men, against fasting with sad countenance, against formal 
Sibbath observance, together with exhortation to forgive 
and love our enemies, and avoid harsh judgment, to love 
as brethren, not to render evil for evil, to walk ‘‘ honestly 
as the day.”’ 

Many separations and revolutions in the Christian 
church have been brought about by its falls to formalism, 
followed by the appearance of prophets preaching the 
Gospel of conscience and right living. The inefficiency 
of the church of to-day in dealing with the evils of our 
time, exemplifies the tendency toward mechanism. 

The Society of Friends arose in one of the often re- 
newed efforts to recall men from formal observance to 
‘the grace of God,’’ ‘‘ the Light that lighteth every 
man,’’ ‘‘ the still, small voice.’’ George Fox and those 
who followed him threw their whole souls into the work of 
apostleship. But we, their descendants, have ourselves 
felt the gravitation toward formality, the inertia of human 
nature which tends to withdraw it from the struggle 
which is the price of the higher life. In the effort to 
keep ourselves, as a church, unspotted from the world, we 
have too often made ourselves a mere blank. 

The ‘‘ grace of God *’ does not only teach the ‘‘ deny- 
ing of ungodliness’’ but also that we be ‘ zealous of 
good works.’’ Leaving all hairsplitting of creeds and 
dogmas to those who have no better mission than the 
threshing of chaff, let us recognize the ‘‘ grace of God,”’ 
and accept its teaching that we “live righteously in this 
present world,’’ that we ‘‘ speak evil of no man,’’ that we 
‘*avoid foolish questions,’’ that we do not attempt to 
satisfy the hunger and thirst of our natures for righteous- 
ness with things in which there is no nutrition. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISITS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


For some years [ have felt drawn in gospel love to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and more especially to visit dis- 
tant meetings belonging thereto, and the feeble and the 
aged, as way opened in the truth. My husband, in much 
tender sympathy, felt with me in the concern. 

Poor health and the thought of much travel by private 
conveyance, caused us often to tarry and pray for light to 
guide us, and courage and strength to endure. The great 
desire was that we might not lag behind, nor go before the 
Guide. The word of command came in clearness, and 
we were enabled to go forth in peace. 

Plainfield Monthly Meeting, held the 19th of Eighth 
month, 1897, granted us a minute of unity, which was ap- 
proved and endorsed by Stillwater Quarterly Meeting. In 
compliance with requests of many friends, and to let other 
interested ones know of our journey, I have prepared the 
following from my notes. 








Our first labors were within the limits of Miami 


Monthly Meeting. We went to the home of our brother 
and sister, Zephaniah and Matilda Underwood. 


Ninth month 10. Attended Grove Meeting, at Har- 


veysburg. It was small, but not without life and blessing. 
It the evening had an appointed meeting in the Baptist 
church. This was a favored time. I was impressed near 
the close to encourage all to be faithful and not quench 
the Spirit. One after another arose, speaking out of the 
abundance of their hearts, giving thanks to the Lord for 
his goodness in continually visiting the children of men. 


We spent a few days of rest and visiting with our dear 


relatives and their interesting families,—my danghter 
Mary Shoemaker, and my two sisters, Dr. M. M. Romine 
and Matilda Underwood. With the latter is our mother, 
pow in her eighty-fifth year. We drove to Xenia, Ohio, 
to brother Joseph J. Downing’s. He had arranged fora 
meeting in a Presbyterian church near by. Here we were 
joined by sister Matilda on her return from attending 
monthly meeting at Green Plain. Making this appoint- 
ment was a joint concern with us, and attended with deep 
travail of soul. Life sprang up speedily and there was 
great liberty in the truth among the people. Their minis- 
ter was present, who spoke kindly in regard to his former 
knowledge of Friends, and the pleasure and profit we had 
derived from this mingling together. 


The next morning, accompanied by our sister-in-law 


Almina J. Downing, we visited a family that was found to 
be in much distress. The husband and father was in 
poor health. A mortgage had been foreclosed and their 
home sold: Although we found them needy for common 
comforts, they were rich in faith, striving to do their part, 
and trusting in the Lord to bless their feeble efforts. We 
waited upon the Lord in humility, and the outpouring of 
his Spirit was refreshing and truly encouraging, and we 
parted in tenderness and praise. We were mysteriously 
led into this house. From the visit the needs of the 
family were brought to the knowledge of those who would 
help them through the present trouble, and we departed 
with renewed thankfulness, remembering the promise, that 
to the sheep of the Shepherd’s flock, which are sent forth 
not knowing where to go or what he would have them do, 
he goes before and prepares the way. 


We had a drive of thirty-three miles, in dust and heat, 
in making this visit. ReBecca S. MERRITT. 
INDIAN STORIES FROM MOHONK. 
From the Report of the Conference of 1896. 
( Concluded. ) 


[Ar the opening of one of the sessions, Miss M. C. Coi- 
lins, the missionary worker among the Sioux, said she had 
brought from the Indians a stone ‘‘ pipe of peace,’’ to be 
presented to Albert K. Smiley. ] 

Miss CoLtins.—It seems to me very fitting, since 
Friend Albert has done so much for us, that we, asa 
tribe who were once considered the greatest warriors 
in the land, the Sioux, but who now are coming to know 
the blessedness of peace, should come to this Conference 
bringing with us the pipe of peace which has been used 
in the council and in the camp, and around the home 
circle in our Dakota land. Take it, Friend Albert, it 
comes to thee from the Land of the Dakotas. I give it 
to thee in the name of our Indians, your friends and 
mine. 

Mr. Smitey.—The world is full of surprises, and this 
isone of them. This pipe is a most acceptable gift, and 
I thank thee and the Indians who sent it. It is especially 
appropriate as coming from them, for when I was ap- 
pointed on the Board of Indian Commissioners seventeen 
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years ago, the first place I went to visit was this very 
Sioux reservation on the Missouri River ; and that is the 
place where this Conference was born. We met there 
Bishop Hare, Dr. Williamson, Dr. Strieby, Dr: Ward, 
and others, and we had a three days’ conference with the 
Sioux Indians. At that time IL said, ‘‘ Friends, all of you 
come to Mohonk.’’ And so we started this Conference. 
This pipe is made of a very choice piece of stone, and I 
shall value it most highly. 

[C. W. Shelton, one of the secretaries of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, said :] 

The Indian policemen have been spoken of. It was 
my privilege when I was on the reservation to see them 
in the experimental stage. We do not realize what it 
means to be an Indian policeman, to be clothed with the 
authority that they have, to be sent out thirty, forty, per- 
haps sixty or seventy miles without any support of any 
kind to enforce law and keep order. I think that every 
agent I have ever asked has spoken well of them. I have 
inquired, ‘* Did you ever know an Indian policeman who 
abused his authority ?’’ The answer would be, ‘‘ Never.’’ 
‘*Did you ever know one to make unwise use of his 
arms?’’ ‘* Never.’’ ‘ Isn’t it a little dangerous to give 
a man such authority as he has with his small amount of 
education, to give him arms and send him out with so 
much responsibility? Isn’t there danger that he may 
make a personal use of it?’’ I have never found an 
agent who knew of any such case. I think this ought to 
be known and put on record in behalf of the Indian 
police. It isatribute to the Indian character. It is a 
proof of the strong manhood and self-contained power of 
the Indian that we should recognize. 

[Miss Collins was again called on to speak of the 
Sioux. She said :] 

It is beautiful to see in the best Indian homes the 
courtesy and dignity and fine manners of these people. 
An Indian child is taught from infancy that he is a child. 
They have not come upto the latter-day doctrine that the 
children are the kings and queens of the home. The 
children stand back and the mother and father come for- 
ward. In an Indian home the little boy is taught to be 
polite to his elders always. One morning when going 
past the chapel I saw an Indian chief, Grindstone by 
“name, passing by, when a little boy of seven or eight 
years of age, who had been in the day school a little 
while and was beginning to be civilized, called out in 
a free and easy way to him, ‘‘Hollo!’’ and the old 
man stopped and said to him, ‘‘ My grandchild, what 
right have you to speak to an elder person until he speaks 
to you first?’’. ... 

My friends, did you ever realize that the. Indians 
have no God of love; that the Great Spirit simply means 
to them the Great Unknown ; that they offer sacrifices, 
not to gods made with men’s hands, but to the sun, moon, 
and stars, the trees and the waters; that they may bow 
down to stones and call them grandfather, that they may 
propitiate them, that they may prevent sorrow and death 
and danger? And when we hear of that wonderful maize 
dance, what does it mean? It is that the Indian feels 
that he must make gifts to the gods so that his crops may 
not be destroyed, that he shall not starve ; and what does 
the sun dance mean? It means that they may sacrifice 
their own bodies that they may propitiate the gods. For 
this reason they cut their flesh and dance round the pole 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. And if they 
do not fail they consider that they are the favorites of the 
gods. Do not such people need the loving gospel of 
Jesus Christ ? 

It is sometimes said that the old people are not worth 
trying to save. ‘* Let us take the boys and girls and edu- 
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cate and care for them, and let the old Indians die.’’ 
Dear old Wounded Head, a man who had fought many 
battles against his enemies, and who knew nothing of 
Jesus Christ until within a few years, when he was over 
seventy, came into my house one day trembling and weak, 
and I gave him a lunch for him and his wife ; and, when 
they sat down to eat, I left them alone, thinking they 
would rather eat by themselves. When I went back they 
had not eaten, and I said, ‘‘ Why do you not eat?’’ He 
said, ‘‘ We do not know how to pray, and we know that 
Christians ask a blessing, and we should like to have you 
bless the food.’’ So I asked the blessing, and they ate. 
His hand had been wounded, and, though I am not a sur- 
geon, I bandaged it as well as I could. He lived six miles 
from me, and when he was sick I would go to visit him. 
One day he said, ‘‘ When you do not come to see us it is 
as if the darkness closed in about us.’’ It was not I who 
was light to him, but it was the gospel-which I carried. 
I read to him of that land where there would be no more 
hunger and no more thirst. He said: ‘* Read that chap- 
ter again. Tell us again of that land where there are clear 
waters and beautiful trees and fruits.’’ You who live in 
this part of the country do not know what it means 
to think of a land where there is always clear water 
and where there are trees and fruits. We in dry and bar- 
ren Dakota understand it. 

Mr. SMILey.—It is very evident that Miss Collins has 
had a great deal of experience with the different traits of 
Indian character. I should like to ask about their honesty, 
for instance. 

Miss CoLtins.—Recently I had a talk with one of the 
traders. He is a good friend of the Indians, but is not 
at allsentimental. I said to him, ‘* What do you think 


of the honesty of the Indian in settling his accounts in 


the store ?’’ He said, ‘‘ Just before the time that the 
Sioux were to receive the money payment which the gov- 
ernment has begun, in payment for the ponies which the 
government had taken away from them, that were shot in 
the Custer battle, I trusted those Indians to the amount of 
about thirty thousand dollars, and carried it on my books. 
After the Indians received their money I did not lose a 
hundred and fifty dollars on the whole transaction, and 
that I lost from a half-breed who did not live on the 
reservation.’’ The Indian isan honest man. There is 
nothing he dislikes so much as to be considered dishonest. 
A man rarely steals anything. If a boy does he brings 
disgrace on himself. I remember one case when a boy 
saw a bright towel on my window and carried it home, 
and the mother came back, and the child carried the 
towel. The boy was trembling and frightened, and the 
mother said, ‘‘ Here is my boy. He stole a towel out of 
your window, and I have made him bring it back. I do 
not want to bring up a boy like an old woman who will 
steal.’’ I must say that our civilization in some respects 
will do away with a part of this old feeling. It is a hard 
thing to say, but when they deal with many men who are 
constantly dishonest and try to rob them, they will learn 
dishonesty. They will learn that the white man does not 
expect every man to be honest. The Indian is far from 
perfect, but he has the making of a manly man in him. 

As to his religion, the Indian is naturally a very re- 
ligious man. All their dances are religious dances. The 
smoking of the peace pipe is a religious act. The to- 
bacco and willow bark are prepared in the centre of the 
room on a clean spot, and there is one appointed to fill 
this pipe, and that one must have clean hands and pure 
heart. The pipe is filled and handed to the guest of the 
house. It is lifted with a motion to the four winds. That 
is a prayer. It is smoked a little by each one and is then 
laid down. It is worship. You never see an Indian with 








a pipe or cigar in his mouth until he learns it from 
white men, never. An old-time Indian does not care so 
much for tobacco as you think. He cultivates a taste for 
it as he becomes civilized. 

The love of Indian parents has been spoken of. Just 
as I came away from home I was traveling over the prarie 
and met a man and his wife, and they seemed to me very 
sad. There was no smile when they met me. I asked 
what was the trouble; and they said, ‘‘ Our only little 
baby is lying in the box in the wagon. We have been 
visiting friends and it died.’’ And they were traveling 
eight days and nights to carry this little body to bury it 
at home. They do love their children. One of our 
young men, when his child died, walked for many, many 
miles with the dead body of his baby on his back, to 
carry it to the reservation for burial. There is nothing 
to me more beautiful than the love of the Indian father 
and mother for their children. 

Dr. Younc.—Miss Collins’s wonderful testimony 
about the Sioux could equally well be given of our In- 
dians [in Canada]. An Indian who would steal is be- 
neath the contempt of the race. In one of my long 
journeys with my dog trains we had occasion to make a 
cache in the fork of a tree. When we came back my 
Indians looked at it and said, ‘‘ Somebody has cut a 
piece off.’ I did not think so, but I did not argue it. 
About two weeks later an Indian came in with a fine 
haunch of venison, which he threw down, saying, ‘‘ That 
is for you. It belongs to you. When I was out hunting 
and I did not get anything for three days and I was very 
hungry, and I saw your cache and I knew it was the mis- 
sionary’s, the friend of the Indian, I pulled it down and 
cut off a piece of the pemmican and tied it up and put it 
back, and now I have brought you this venison.’’ He had 
brought it sixty miles on his back ! 





































EMPEROR AND SuLTaN.—The Emperor of Germany has 
committed another offence against civilized Europe and 
the Christianity which he and his ancestors have professed. 
He has written a letter to the Sultan thanking the Moslem 
assassin for the gift of some cannon captured in the late war 
from the Christian Greeks. He assures the Sultan that he 
enjoyes the Emperor’s ‘‘ faithful friendship,’’ and he 
praises the Sultan’s ‘‘ wise moderation ’’ during the nego- 
tiations for peace. Most people will be surprised to learn 
that the Sultan has held his hand except as he felt compelled 
by the Powers, and some will be surprised to learn that the 
Emperor William regards any ‘‘ moderation ’’ as wise short 
of a total spoliation of the Greeks. The civilized world, 
including civilized Germany, is beginning to wonder how 
long this imperial solecism will continue to exist. An al- 
liance between fifteenth.century Moslemism and nine- 
teenth-century Lutheranism is hardly sane.—Harfer's 
Weekly. 
























DoING AND Knowinc.—The Sunday School Times says: 
Men say that when they know they will do; Jesus says that 
when they do they will know. He does not promise to 
manifest himself to the man who dreams or debates, but 
to him who keeps his commandments. The seeds of truth 
sprout in the soil of obedience. The words of Jesus in 
the mind of a disobedient man are no more vital than wheat 
in the wrappings of amummy. To know the divinity of 
Jesus’s teachings we must do his will with definite inten- 
tion. Moral disobedience is mental darkness, but to 
submit our wills in loyalty to his law is to open our minds 
to the light of his truth. 



















Set yourself earnestly to see what you were to do and 
then set yourself earnestly to do it.— Phillips Brooks. 



























generosity of our annual subscribers. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING. HOME, WEST CHESTER. 
[The following report was presented by the Committee in charge of 


the Boarding Home at West Chester, Pa., to Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, on the 2d instant. ] 

THE Committee having charge of Friends’ Boarding 
Home has held three stated, and one special meeting 
during the year, besides the sessions of the Executive 
Committee, which are held regularly once a month. 
There is generally a full attendance, thus showing that the 
interest is unabated ; and a living concern is felt that we 
shall be faithful in performing the duties of our ap- 
pointment. 


We are thankful to be able to report the building first 


erected out of debt, and, through the careful manage- 
ment of the Matron, our monthly reports show the cur- 
rent expenses of the house for provision and wages rarely 
exceed the income; while this is very encouraging we 
all know there are many demands such as coal bills, etc., 


that have to be met ; these have been provided for by the 
Other contribu- 
tions of various kinds have materially aided us in meeting 
these demands, and are greatly appreciated. 

There have been some changes since last year. One 
friend, Henry L. Pratt, was removed by death at the age 
of eighty-three years; one has been transferred to a 
Home provided by another quarterly meeting, where she 
is amongst those with whom she was associated in former 
years. 

As these have departed others have entered, very soon 
filling up the vacant rooms. The household at the pres- 
ent time numbers twenty-two, which includes nurses and 
necessary assistants. With this number the house is filled 
to its utmost capacity and applicants have been refused. 
Under such circumstances it was deemed expedient to 
erect at this time an additional building on the lot do- 
nated First month 30, 1897, by West Chester Preparative 
Meeting. This will enlarge the accommodations so as to 
enable us to include men as well as women, which our ex- 
perience has revealed to us is very important. The new 
addition, which is connected with the main building by a 
corridor, is 41 feet front and 42 feet deep, three stories 
high, containing eighteen rooms,—thirteen of which are 
lodging rooms,—at an estimated cost of $7,000 The 
ground was broken Seventh month 23d, 1897, and the 
building is being rapidly pushed forward to completion. 
It is expected it will be ready for occupancy by First 
month 1, 1898. 

Through the efforts of the committee, funds to the 
amount of $3,783.75 have been secured for the new build- 
ing from Friends and others interested. This amount 
also includes our proportion of the income from the Joseph 
Jeanes Fund. 

While we are incurring a debt which we fully realize 
to be large, we have faith to believe that other funds will 
be contributed and otherwise provided, both for the 
building and for the furnishing. 

The successful accomplishment thus far of our under- 
taking is cause for gratitude, and we earnestly desire that 
in further extending its benefits, comfort and peace may 
result to all concerned. 

Signed by direction of the Board of Managers, 

Lypia H. HALL, President. 
Mary MCALLISTER, Secretary. 
Tenth month 8, 1897. 


“@ How many things are explained by this our double life, 
the outward and the inward! and how the experiences of 
life teach us that it is the inward that is the real and the 
significant and the lasting !—Samuel Longfellow. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 1897. 


BOND AGE TO MAXIMS. 


Ir is a misfortune to fall under bondage to an adage. 
And it is not an uncommon experience. Some saying, 
some short and pithy apothegm, perhaps in prose, per- 
haps in poetry,—and if poetry, then the more likely to 
be retained and recalled,—fastens itself in the memory, 
and rises at every opportunity to influence action. 
There are persons, no doubt, who at one time or another, 
have been materially influenced by some adage which 
they happened to have fixed in their mind. ‘‘ Spare the 
rod and spoil the child’’ was once a favorite citation 
from the Old Testament, and probably was employed in 
multitudinous cases to justify corporal punishment that 
would better have been omitted. 

In an article which we reprint elsewhere from an 
esteemed contemporary Matthew Arnold’s dictum, that 
‘* Conduct is three-fourths of life,’’ isalluded to. Proba- 
bly this saying has found lodgment very widely. But, as 
the article quoted remarks, it is not sound. Conduct is 
the outward side of life, but it is outward altogether. It 
is the expression, simply, of the character. A pure 
fountain will send forth a pure stream ; but however we 
may admire and enjoy the stream, we do not make the 
mistake of regarding it as greater than the deep spring 
that sent it forth. Character is the spring, conduct the 
stream, and it is true that in the best sense character is 
the whole of life. 

There are sayings that are supposed to be Scriptural, 
though they are not, and other citations, which in a lit- 
eral form or a changed one are wrenched from their 
proper connection with the Scriptural context, and used 
to influence thought or action. One of the former class, 
‘« A Saviour or I die, a Redeemer or I perish! ’’ has been 
often used as a saying with some authority, and which 
therefore is entitled to respect, but it does not come from 
the Scriptures, and has no important origin or authority 
whatever. A list was made up, some years ago, and has 
been—more than once—published in the INTELLIGENCER, 
of passages which have been often employed by speakers 
as coming from the Scriptures, but which are not found 
therein at all. Some of them, presented with earnest- 
ness, may have had an influence they by no means 
deserved. 

A maxim, an apothegm, a motto, which we are will- 
ing to take as a rule of life should be a very good one 
indeed,—something as nearly perfect as it is possible to 
attain. It ought to be very carefully considered before 
being adopted as a familiar of our minds. Philosophy 
covering a wide range is often expressed in a line, and 
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the line should therefore have high perfection before 
being turned into an adage for all time. 


THE general gathering of delegates from the Friends’ Associations, 
to be held at Newtown Friends’ meeting-house, Bucks county, Pa., on 
next Seventh day, the 20th, will no doubt be an interesting occasion. 
Full announcement is made elsewhere of the arrangements, and there 
is promise of a large attendance of delegates and others interested. 








MARRIAGES, 


MOTT—FRASER —On Seventh-day, Tenth month 30, 1897, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Ardglass, Sands Point, Long Isl- 
and, by Friends’ ceremony, Martha Willets, daughter of Thomas and 
Martha Willets Mott, and Alfred Valeatine Fraser, of London, 
England. 


RICHARDSON — MENDINHALL.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Eleventh month 3, 1897, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Wilmington, Del., John Richard- 
son, Jr., son of John and Martha A. Richardson, of New Castle Co., 
Del., and Eleanor Wilson, daughter of Elizabeth W. and the late 
Henry Mendinhall, of Wilmington. 


TAYLOR—THOMPSON.—At the home of the bride's ‘parents, 
near Ogontz, Montgomery county, Pa., on Fourth-day, Eleventh month 
3, 1897, under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting, Herbert K. 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, son of William and Annie Knight Taylor, 
and Elizabeth E., daughter of Thomas and Mary E. Thompson. 


DEATHS. 


JAMES.—lIn Byberry, Philadelphia, on Eleventh month 1, 1897, 
Thomas James, in the 85th year of his age; an esteemed member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

MARSH.—At her home in Albion, Marshall county, Iowa, Sev- 
enth month 19, 1897, Hannah Griffith Marsh, in her 80th year. 

She was born in Washington county, Pa., where she spent the 
greater part of her life, until her marriage in 1862, with John H. 
Marsh, whose home was near Marietta, Marshall county, Iowa. She 
was a member of Marietta Monthly Meeting, and faithful in attendance 
until her removal to Albion, since which time the increased distance 
prevented more than occasional attendance. 


MARSH.—At the home of her son, Orlando R. Marsh, Eighth 
month 28, 1897, Eliza G. Marsh, in her goth year. 

Sixth-day, Ninth month 3, would have been her birth-day. She 
with her husband Milton Marsh, came to Marietta, Marshall Co., 
Iowa, in 1854. Five years later they moved to the farm six miles away, 
where her death occurred. 

Although a life-long member of the Society of Friends, she had not 
for many years been permitted to mingle with them in their meetings, 
but had always watched for the coming of the INTELLIGENCER with 
eagerness, which she enjoyed reading more than any other publication. 

Only two sons, four grandsons, and two great grandchildren, one of 
each sex, are left of this dear aged Friend’s descendants. 

The two sisters, Hannah and Eliza Griffith Marsh, were daughters 
of Israel and Letitia Shaw Griffith, members of Westland Monthly 
Meeting, and Redstone Quarterly Meeting, Washington county, Pa. 
Many friends are left to testify to the value of these long lives lived so 
well. 


NICHOLSON.—At Haddonfield, N, J., Eleventh month 6, s807, 
Isaac W. Nicholson, aged 68 years. 


THOMPSON.—At Morland, Westmoreland, England, Tenth 
month 15, 1897, Mary, wife of Charles Thompson, in her 83d year. # 

[Charles Thompson, an esteemed elder in the English body of 
Friends, is known to many Friends in this country by his visit in 1876, 
and by correspondence. ] 


SARAH J. SHARPLESS. 


At West Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 4, 1897, Sarah Jones Sharp- 
less, in her 89th year, widow of William P. Sharpless, formerly of 
Philadelphia ; an esteemed minister of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Jonathan Leedom, who was in the ship- 
ping, and also iron business in Philadelphia, above Pine, from Front 
to Water streets, and resided opposite Pine Street Meeting, of which 
they were members. 

Sarah attended the school of Mary Liddin and Susan Hanson Cox, 
who were impressible teachers, and to whom she became much at- 
tached ; but she regretted the vagaries in after times which from their 
promising to become useful ministers )~d to their disownment. 

She early became intimate with ... ; late Jane Johnson, an intimacy 
which was only broken by death. They were much alike in their 


characters as well as appearance, and might well have been supposed 
to be sisters. 
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At the Separation, although the rest of the family continued to at- 
tend Pine Street, she and her brother Benjamin J. Leedom believed it 
right to be recognized with our body. She, however, felt an interest in 
her old meeting, and when Pine Street was removed, she procured 
some of the shrubbery, and planted it on the Race Street meeting 

ds. 

She was acknowledged a minister by Spruce Street Meeting, and 
after her marriage to William P. Sharpless, became, in 1851,a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Her public 
ministry was not frequent nor lengthy, but was characterized by 
solemnity and great weight. She, however, was drawn to visit the 
sick and afflicted, and such as from age and infirmities were confined 
to their homes, and she was thus a blessing to many, 

In 1854 she visited, with the approval of the meeting, such of its 
members as were prevented from attending meeting and the infirm and 
sick. In 1858 she made a visit to New York Yearly Meeting ; in 1867, 
to Western Quarterly Meeting and its monthly meetings, and the fami- 
lies of the sick and afflicted among them; in 1870, to some of the 
smaller meetings of Philadelphia Quarter, and the meetings within 
Fishing Creek Half Year's Meeting, and the sick and infirm of the 
various neighborhoods; in 1874 to the families of her own monthly 
meeting, and ia 1877 to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

In 1879 her husband passed away, and in 1882, with her step- 
daughter she settled at West Chester, where they became members of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting, but she always regarded her old asso- 
ciates as ‘ my people,’’ was glad of their visits, and to learn how they 
prospered. Whilst she could not herself join in the new ideas and 
practices, yet she felt that she was drawing towards the close of life, 
and it was not for her to condemn but to encourage all to live close to 
the Divine witness and follow its leadings. 

Those who have had the blessed privilege of mingling with this 
sainted mother in Israel, have felt the influence of her Christ-like lov- 
ing spirit. Would there were more such among us! 

Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God. 

}. mT, Ph 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING, at Byberry, on the 4th 
instant, was well attended ; the women’s end of the house 
was well-filled. In the first meeting there were communi- 
cations from David Newport, Levi L. Benson, and Samuel 
S. Ash, and a woman Friend,—the last brief, the others 
more extended. In the meeting for business, the princi- 
pal subject considered was the proposal to hold the meet- 
ing in joint session. A committee appointed at the pre- 
vious quarterly meetings to consider the subject reported 
that they were generally united in recommending the 
change, and upon consideration the report was approved. 
The next meeting, therefore, at Abington, in Second 
month, will be held without closing the shutters. 

All the monthly meetings in Abington Quarter now 
meet in joint session, except Byberry, and in it the sub- 
ject is under consideration. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held at Race 
street on the oth inst. There wrs the usual attendance. 
The proposal made at the Eighth month quarter, at Valley, 
to hold the quarterly meeting in joint session, was dis- 
cussed by both men and women, the question being upon 
the appointment of a committee to consider the change. 
In men’s meeting a minute was finally adopted that, while 
there was a strong feeling in favor of the change, there 
was not that united judgment that would warrant its 
adoption at this time. Women’s meeting reached a simi- 
lar conclusion. 


A MAN in South Africa left his property to be equally divided be- 
tween two sons. Not being able to agree, they decided to let Presi- 
dent Kruger arbitrate. He said to the eldest, “‘ You are the eldest, 
are you not?”’ ‘* Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘‘So you shall divide the 
property.”’ This pleased the elder immensely. ‘‘ You are the younger,” 
continued Kruger to the other, ‘* so you shall have first choice.’’— 
Current Item. 


THE Fire Commissioners of Boston have decided that every horse 
in the fire department is entitled to and in the future shall receive a two 
weeks’ annual vacation on pasture. 


Iowa has 1,145 convicts in State’s prison, of whom 1,132 are men 
and only 13 are women. 


ONE OF GUTEKUNST’S AMBROTYPES. 
Everyone in Philadelphia, interested in photography, 
and its kindred arts,—and thousands elsewhere as well,— 
know F. Gutekunst, the photographer. Thousands more 
are familiar, no doubt, with the large windows of his gal- 
lery and studio, on Arch street, with their display, per- 
ennially renewed and enriched, of pictures and dis- 
tinguished people,—in one window the living, in the 
other those who have passed away. 

I was talking with him, in his studio, the other day, 
of the arts out of which photography grew, some fifty 
years ago. Friend Gutekunst is very familiar with the 
whole subject, though he did not begin his own career as 
an artist until the time of the ambrotype, just before the 
Civil War. We were discussing that delightful old pic- 
ture, the daguerreotype, which followed upon the cutting 
of the silhouette, and was, in fact, the forerunner ef all 
the shadow-made pictures. It reached its practical devel- 
opment through the labors of Daguerre, the French artist, 
about 1840, and pictures by his process, and known 
by his name, began to be made in Philadelphia, a few 
years later, by Marcus A. Root, Broadbent, and others. 

Friend Gutekunst readily took up the subject, when I 
spoke of the daguerreotype, and spoke with enthusiasm of 
the delicate perfection of the picture which a good da- 
guerreotype gives. He said that he so much appreciated 
the beauty of daguerreotypes that he was now intending 
to begin to make them again, for persons who might 
prefer them. 

Then we went on to speak of the ambrotype, which 
followed the daguerreotype, and immediately preceded 
the photograph. Friend Gutekunst explained the differ- 
ence between the daguerreotype and ambrotype, and 
showed some interesting examples of the two. He has 
many at his studio. The daguerreotype, it may be said 
in brief, is the shadow picture fixed upon a thin, metallic 
plate, while the ambrotype is done upon glass, with an 
opaque backing. 

Then, illustrating the theme, Friend Gutekunst pro- 
duced an interesting photograph which has a history that 
is of interest to readers of the INTELLIGENCER. It was 
taken a year or so ago; it represents two persons sitting. 
‘¢ This,’’ he said, ‘‘ is copied from an ambrotype that I 
myself made in 1856. I was then only an amateur in the 
art, but already much interested. I was engaged in the 
drug store of Avery Tobey, at 1215 Market street. One 
day, Dr. George Truman, who was a friend of Avery 
Tobey, and often called at the store, came in with his 
nephew, and I proposed to them that I should take their 
picture in an ambrotype. They agreed that I should do 
so. I got my apparatus ready. We went out undera 
shed that stood in the rear of the building, and there took 
the picture. Last year (1896) George S. Truman, the 
nephew, now of Nebraska, brought the ambrotype in to 
me, and I made for him some photographic copies, of 
which this is one.’’ 

The photograph, I thought, would be of interest also, 
in connection with this sketch. As will be seen from the 
reproduction which is given herewith, it is a good one, 
and shows that the original ambrotype made by Gute- 
kunst, under the circumstances just described, must have 
been an excellent piece of work. 

Dr. George Truman, at the time the ambrotype was 
taken, was about fifty eight years old. He was born in 
Philadelphia in 1798. Thoughso universally known to us 
now as ‘‘ Doctor,’’ he followed other occupations until he 
was nearly forty years old. His mother died when he 
was but two; at fifteen he was apprenticed to William 
Garrigues, to learn the carpenter trade ; and at twenty- 
one he joined with a number of Friends who had agreed 
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to form a settlement in New York State, on the borders 
of Lake Ontario. Two years later, he came back to 
Philadelphia, and worked at his trade; Henry W. Ridg- 
way, well-known also as a Friend, and minister, as well 
as a teacher, was his apprentice, and a warm, life-long 
friendship resulted. Fora time he carried on his trade in 
New York City, but his health there was not good, and 
about 1827 he had charge of Friends’ School at Abington, 
Pa. In Tenth mo., 
1829, his gift as a 
minister was ac- 
knowledged by 
Green St. Monthly 
Meeting. He had 
married in 1822, 
before removing to 
New York. He 
made many religious 
journeys, including 
his interesting visit 
with John Jackson to 
the West India isl- 
ands. His business 
engagements be- 
tween 1828 and 1837 
included a partner- 
ship with his brother 
in the manufacture 
and refining of oils, 
and subsequently in 
tin-plate working 
and roofing. (His 
father, James Tru- 
man, I may mention 
here, was by occupa- 
tion a copper-smith, 
but as it was so iden- 
tified with distilling 
he felt compelled to 
quit it, and engaged 
in the tin business.) 
About 1837, George 
studied dentistry, 
and subsequently be- 
gaa practice in that 
profession, and about 
1845 he graduated as 
a physician. DR. 

George S. Tru- 
man, who sat tor 
the ambrotype with 
his uncle, is the son of Joseph M. and Sarah S. Truman, 
and the brother of our friend Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 
whom every one knows at 15th and Race streets. He 
was thirty-six when Friend Gutekunst took the ambro- 
type, as he was born in Philadelphia in 1820. He had 
just been, before 1856, in Virginia, with Samuel M. 
Janney, as superintendent of his boarding school at Goose 
Creek,—now Lincoln. Later, he was a teacher with 
John Jackson, at Sharon, and in 1869, when the Friends 
were invited by President Grant to take charge of the 
Indians in Nebraska, he was appointed farmer at the 
Santee Sioux agency, in that State, where Asa M. Janney 
was Agent. He has since lived in Nebraska, and many 
will remember his tall figure, and his broad Friendly hat, 
at the Conference at Swarthmore, last year. 


H. M. J. 


A RussIAN thistle 9 feet in circumference was recently found in the 
Santa Fé Valley, New Mexico. 





GEORGE TRUMAN AND GEORGE S. TRUMAN. 


From a Photograph, 1896, by F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, copy of an Ambrotype 
taken by him in 1856. 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 


COMMITTEE ON PHILANTHROPIC LABOR, 
Tue Committee on Philanthropic Labor during the past 
year has been fairly active, and in one or two respects 
new features have developed. 

Each monthly meeting has a Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor, and althoug’ all are not earnestly at work, 
yet there are in each 
neigborhood some 
whose desire is to ad- 
vance the cause of 
philanthropy, and 
the labors of these 
have been effective. 

Peace and Arbi- 
tration. — The sub- 
ject of Peace has 
claimed our atten- 
tion during the past 
year, with efforts to 
uphold and maintain 
our testimony 
against the military 
system, and the war 
practice, and to favor 
arbitration as the 
best way to settle dif- 
erences. 

We have advo- 
cated peace senti- 
ments and practical 
peace work, endeav- 
ored to discourage 
‘‘strikes’’ and strife, 
and to prevent con- 
tention and disorder 

A petition in favor 
of the Anglo Amer- 
ican Treaty of Arbi- 
tration was forward- 
ed to Congress. 

Two Peace meet- 
ings have been held ; 
one at Forest Hill, 
Harford Co., Md., 
and one in Balti- 
more, which we 
think had a good 
influence. Peace lit- 
erature has been 
distributed, correspondence kept up with other associa- 
tions, and as opportunity offered, the endeavor has been 
made to spread and confirm the Christian virtues of Love 
and Peace. 

Temperance.—In our temperance work, the main stress 
has been placed upon endeavors to instruct the young and 
uninformed, by means of addresses and literature. The 
attention of students and teachers has again been drawn 
to the evil effects of intoxicants, and appeals made to 
medical men to cease prescribing alcohol as a remedy, 
and in opposition to its use as a medicine by others. 

The sale of liquor in the Capitol at Washington was 
the subject of much concern, and a petition asking for 
the abolition of this scandal was forwarded to Congress. 

Earnest efforts were put forth to unite the temperance 
forces, through the establishment of Anti-Saloon Leagues, 
and delegates were sent to the annual meeting of the 
Maryland State Temperance Leagu:>, in Fifth mo. last, and 
also to the National Anti-Saloon League at Washington. 











In many localities our members are active in holding 
public temperance meetings, and these are very helpful to 
the cause. Our Society appears to be united in favor of 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and in opposition to 
license in any form, realizing that the revenue derived 
from liquor by the municipal, State, and general govern- 
ment is the chief obstacle to the destruction of the saloon. 

Tobacco.—In the department of Tobacco and ether 
narcotics during the year about to close, an unusual 
amount of attention to that branch of labor is evident. 
In the field usually covered almost entirely by the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, with its splendid organization ex- 
tending throughout the whole yearly meeting, workers 
against narcotics have been abundantly assisted by all who 
have investigated thoroughly or deeply the causes of the 
widespread existence of drunkenness and crime arising 
from a taste for alcoholic stimulants. It is now a gener- 
ally recognized fact that without its strong ally tobacco, 
alcohol would fail to reach many homes where he holds 
complete sway. Such being the case, in all directions 
united labor has been given against both causes of evil 
and suffering. 

The superintendent of this department, and his assist- 
ants, have been active in holding meetings for the instruc- 
tion of the public and the formation of Anti-Nicotine 
Leagues. A special effort has been made to reach and 
influence public school teachers, and through them their 
pupils ; while the high standard of Friends’ schools in 
discouraging the use of tobacco has been maintained. 

Our Yearly Meeting was also represented and fully 
recognized at the Anti Nicotine Meeting held in Seventh 
month last in Milwaukee, during the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Convention, when an endeavor was 
made to influence the teachers there assembled from all 
quarters of the Union, and secure their help towards the 
suppression of the tobacco habit. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by this Anti Nicotine Meeting, asking 
the National Educational Association to adopt a plank 
urging all teachers to refrain from using tobacco, and to 
become active workers against the same, and good, healthy 
examples for the youth of our nation. This work failed 
to reach further than the Committee on Resolutions, but 
it showed a growth of sentiment in the right direction and 
a strength that must sooner or later be felt. 

In every meeting of the Yearly Meeting there is a 
strong anti-nicotine sentiment, and an increased and in- 
creasing interest in this important concern. Realizing 
that there is a large and important work yet to be done, 
Friends and others are urged to enlist and to work earn- 
estly against this great evil, but with great charity. 

Purity.—That the importance of the subject of purity 
is being realized more and more by our membership 1s 
evidenced by an increased effort to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the public in a tactful and effective way. More 
purity meetings are being held, and different phases of the 
question presented to parents, as well as the young, and 
even the prisoners in jail have been reached. Nearly all 
of the 2,000 medical and dental students in Baltimore 
and Washington received copies of the pamphlet ‘‘ The 
Danger Signal,’’ published by this committee, and must 
have been influenced by it for good. Several hundred 
copies were purchased by other yearly meetings. Our 
people are beginning to perceive the direful results that 
flow from impurity of life, and the consequent necessity 
for the proper instruction of the young. 

Our young men have been urged to take the White 
Cross pledge and to buiid their characters on a founda- 
tion of purity in thought and word and deed ; thus pre- 
serving their integrity and enabling them to exert among 
other young men and boys, a mighty influence for good. 
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Demoralizing Publications.—In the kindred depart- 
ment of Demoralizing Publications, not yet fully organ- 
ized, care has been extended that the selection of litera- 
ture and papers to be placed in the hands of children, be 
carefully made ; and that editors be supplied with helpful 
reading notices and articles of an elevating character. 
The brave stand for purity taken by the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal was made the subject of a letter of 
thanks. 

In Centre, a line of work has opened in the form ot 
encouraging and assisting teachers in providing suitable 
papers and books for their pupils to read, and quite a sen- 
timent is growing in favor of an improved type of news- 
paper literature. 

In Menallen, the subject of improper publications has 
been introduced at temperance meetings, and treated in 
some of the papers as one of the insidious channels lead- 
ing to the drink habit. And the suggestion comes that 
as there are temperance organizations in all communities, 
the subject of the evils resulting from Demoralizing Pub- 
lications might be advantageously introduced at these 
meetings, and an interest in the cause thereby awakened. 

The subject was also well presented in a paper on 
‘‘ Newspaper Education,’’ read at one of the First-day 
School Unions of Fairfax Quarter during the year. 

Work Among Women and Children. —The five institu- 
tions under this department in Baltimore report the 
following : 

The two mothers’ meetings were both encouraging. 
As fewer women were enrolled, a better opportunity was 
afforded to ascertain the needs of each and relieve them 
as much as was possible. The talks and readings given 
were calculated to make them better able to make their 
homes more comfortable and happy. 

The Mission School held at Aisquith Street had an 
average attendance of 125. One First-day in each month 
is devoted to temperance, and on these occasions there has 
always been found some one ready and willing to give a 
talk to boys and girls on this important subject. 

The Kindergarten has had its full limit of children. 
Friends of the work have kindly supplied new and partly 
worn clothing which have been distributed among the 
children and their families; in that way some very dis- 
tressing cases have been relieved. 

The Hollywood Children’s Summer Home has in- 
creased its facilities the past year, and thus more children 
were given the benefit of thischarity. It continues to re- 
ceive the support of Friends, and many of its devoted 
managers are members of our meeting. 

An increased interest in all of these institutions is 
evident, and those most nearly connected with them feel 
that the good results of the teaching will be seen in the 
children who have been under the care of these earnest 
people. They also afford a congenial field for the exer- 
cise of the philanthropic instincts of our young people. 

A new and interesting enterprise is reported from Pipe 
Creek, in the opening of a Mission School, with 23 
scholars. This is welcomed as a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that this example will be fol- 
lowed by each monthly meeting. 

Several localities report active efforts for the relief of 
poor children, the infirm, and the unfortunate ; temporary 
and permanent homes being furnished them in many in- 
stances. It is often found advantageous to unite with or- 
ganizations already in the field, in order to gain the best 
results. 

Little Britain had an active, earnest superintendent of 
mission work among women and children, acting also 
with the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,—Grace 
A. King,—whose removal by death has left a void difficult 
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to fill, She was ever on the alert in helpfulness to others, 
and her presence is greatly missed in her own neighbor- 
hood among the poor and needy, as indeed in a much 
larger circle. 

Work Among Colored People.—Aid has been extended 
to the education of colored children, and much good lit- 
erature distributed among them. The immediate necessi- 
ties of colored people in several neighborhoods have been 
provided for. 

Gambling, Lotteries, and Kindred Vices.—The depart- 
ment of Gambling, Lotteries, and kindred Vices has la- 
bored to discourage gambling, etc., at agricultural fairs, 
with a certain degree of success. 

Other Features.—We have given our support to the 
Social Settlement movement, thus carrying into the homes 
of the poor and wretched a higher ideal of living and the 
hope and comfort that comes from Christian brotherhood 
at its best. 

We were represented at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Union for Philanthropic Labor, held 
at Clear Creek, Ill., in Ninth month. The decision there 
arrived at to hold Friends’ General Conference at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, next Eighth month, has been warmly ap- 
proved, and it is to be hoped that this Committee will be 
largely represented. 

The sum appropriated for the use of this Committee 
has all been expended in carrying on the work entrusted 
to our care. We would ask an appropriation of $400 for 
our work the ensuing year. 

Grateful for the privilege and power to work in the 
cause of practical Christianity, for the sympathy and sup- 
port of Friends, and for the measure of success that has 
crowned our efforts, we submit this report. 

[We have omitted from the report, above, the por- 
tion relating to Prisons, Asylums, and Hospitals, and 
will publish it separately next week, the whole report 


being somewhat long for one issue of the paper.—Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER ] 


A Larce Lump or Ore.—A mass of copper and silver 
ore weighing 3,567 pounds from the great Anaconda cop- 
per mine of Butte, Mont., has been presented by H. B. 
Parsons, Vice-President of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, to the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. The mass contains, per assay, 75.04 
per cent. of pure copper and pure silver at the ratio of 
50 05 ounces to the ton. The metal in it is worth $375. 
It is the sccond largest mass of Anaconda ore ever 
brought East, one piece weighing about 5 ooo pounds 
having been sent to the Chicago World’s Fair. The 


donor, H. B. Parsons, is a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Institute. 


SHip Cana Across FLoripa.—The articles of incor- 
poration of a ship canal to pierce the Florida peninsula 
have been filed in New York State, the capital being 
$75,000,000. The assent of the Florida Legislature has 
been secured and there seems some possibility of the canal 
being built, though a $75,000,000 canal for Florida would 
be an ambitious enterprise, in view of the fact that the 
Erie Canal only cost about $51,000,000 and the Suez 
Canal $101,000,e00. The projectors say that the canal 
would be of the greatest importance to the commercial 
interests of this country. The width of the waterway will 
be 200 feet through its entire length, and it is thought 
that it will take five years to complete the canal.—Scien- 
tific American. 


IN some of the farming districts of China pigs are harnessed to small 
wagons and made to draw then, it is said. 
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@vucational Department. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLASS, 15TH AND RACE STS. 


IN our issue of Tenth month 16, we gave a report from the Teachers’ 
Class which is now being conducted at 15th and Race Street School, 
by Belle H. Mooney, principal, under direction of the Committee on 
Education, etc., of the Yearly Meeting. A second report now furnished 
us contains further interesting details of the progress of the work : 

The Class closed its first month with an enrolment of twenty-six. 
Of these, six have secured positions as teachers, and eight have substi- 
tuted in city or country schools. One member of the class is giving a 
— of lectures on Zodlogy in two country schools and one city 
school. . 

Lectures have been delivered before the Class by Dr. Charles’ 
DeGarmo, president of Swarthmore College; Prof. W. W. Birdsall, 
principal of Boys’ Department Friends’ Central School; Prof. George 
L. Maris, Principal of George School; Mary E, Speakman and Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, of George School; Mary H. Whitson and Joseph E. 
Haines, of Friends’ Central School. 

The following subjects have been considered: Telling, Teaching, 
Training, School Organization, Discipline, Recitation, Civics, Necessity 
of Training Department, Moral Training, Methods in Composition, An 
Ideal School, Elementary Science. 

In Methods the class has prepared papers in Primary Geography on 
the following: Slope, Brook, Basin, River System, Volcano. 

A course in Perspective Drawing, Map Moulding, and Clay Model- 
ing is being given by a graduate of the School of Design; also a 
course of lectures in Zodlogy, by a special teacher. 

White’s Elements of Pedagogy, and Herbartian Psychology applied 
to Education, are in use as text books. 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—The Young Friends’ Association held the regu- 
lar meeting of the month Seventh-day evening, the 3oth ult. The hour 
was devoted mainly to the subject of Temperance. The ‘ Lord of the 
Harvest,’’ was recited by Carrie Atkinson. ‘* What Friends Have Done 
in Temperance,’’ was the subject of a paper prepared and read by Lucy 
Linvill. Hamiltoa Gilkyson recited ‘* The Haunted House.” The 
debate, ‘‘ Resolved, that a Third Party is Necessary for the Further- 
ance of the Temperance Movement,” called out a lively discussion, in 
which Edith Woodman, Mary Richards, Thomas Baker, Homer White, 
Fitch Ball, and others participated. In answer to the referred question 
as to the origin of breaking meeting by the shaking of hands, Prof. 
Battin said he had been unable to learn any thing positive, but would 
like to continue his inquiries. 

Preparation for the fourth anniversary of the founding of the school, 
has been an incentive for much out-door exercise for many weeks, and 
as a consequence the general health of the school was never better. 
Sixth day afternoon, and Seventh-day morning, the 5th and 6th inst., 
games of various kinds, such as running, jumping, ball-throwing, bicy- 
cle riding, and basket ball, occupied the attention of the school. Mary 
Esther Sawyer and Curtis Eves, teachers of Physical Culture, deserve 
much credit for their judicious oversight. 

The Penn Literary Society held its regular meeting Seventh-day 
evening, the 6th, with Elliott Richardson, president, and Elizabeth W. 
Levick, secretary. The following was the excellent and well rendered 
program : Declamation by James Wyncoop; an original story, ‘‘ The 
Dryad’s Gift,’’ by Sarah Fite ; recitations, ‘* Horatius at the Bridge,” 
Elisha Worthington, “The Princess,’ Marion Paxson. Charles 
Magruder, a pupil during the first year of the George School, gave a 
pleasant account of several of the former students now living around 
Sandy Spring, Maryland, and vicinity. The society paper, was read 
by the editress, Helen Atkinson. An oration, ‘‘ The American Flag,” 
was given by Howard T. Shelly. A humorous dialogue entitled “‘ The 
Shakspeare Club,’’ closed the exercises. 

The class of ’98 has elected the following officers: President, 
Howard T. Shelly ; vice-president, Irvin R. Cleaver ; secretary, Lillian 
E. Cloud ; treasurer, Mary B, Richards. 

Of the class of ’97, Edward T. Brooke is in the marcantile busi- 
ness in Sandy Spring; Alice V. Farquhar is teaching at Sherwood 
School, Sandy Spring; Irvin F. Paschall is engaged on the Doyles- 
town Jntelligencer, of which his father is editor. Louise M. Eves read 
a paper at the recent State Convention of the W. C. T. U., at Williams- 
port, Pa. Roger Brooke, class ’96, is studying medicine in Baltimore. 
Edward Y. Rich and Llewellyn Chandler, class ’95, are both in the 
medical department at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Several more students have entered the school during the past 
week, * 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nortes.—At a regular meeting of the 
Swarthmore Branch of the Pennsylvania Intercollegiate Oratorical 
Union, held on the evening of Eleventh month 2, Levi S. Taylor, 
*98, and Ely J.Smith, ’99, were elected as delegates to the meeting 
of the Union to be held in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 4. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society was held 
in Science Hall, on Fifth day evening, Eleventh month 4. Beside the 
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regular reports from the Professors in charge of the various departments 
an interesting and instructive paper on ‘‘ Acetyline Gas” was read by 
J. Robert Cox, ’98. 

Professor Barnard of the Yerkes Observatory will lecture at this 
College on Second month 5, 1898, 

The members of the Sophomore Class received the Freshmen in the 
College parlors on Seventh-day evening, the 6th instant, and the occa- 
sion was thoroughly enjoyed by all who attended. 

Miss Furman, who has been unable to hear her classes for a week 
or so, is greatly improved, and expects to resume her work this week. 
She will immediately begin to drill the Senior Class for ‘* Shakespeare 
Evening.” 

At meeting, on Eleventh month 7, Dean Bond read an interesting 
paj er. ’98. 


CHANGE OF DATE.—Attention is directed to an important change 
of date: the Educational Conference appointed for the 20th instant, 
at 15th and Race streets, has been postponed, in order not to interfere 
with the meeting of Friends’ Associations at Newtown. 
fixed upon is two weeks later, Twelfth month 4. 


The date now 


CINCINNATI —The Friends’ Association met on First day, Tenth 
month 31, at the home of Peirce J. Cadwallader. The meeting began 
as usual with a period of silence. The Executive Committee offered 
a program of work for the year. Quaker life being the most important 
thing about Quakerism, many of the papers and addresses are to be on 
typical Friends, as Elizabeth Fry, John Bright, John Woolman, Marga- 
ret Fell, John G. Whittier ; other subjects assigned are ‘‘ Mission 
Work (2. ¢. Philanthropic Work) in the Society of Friends,” ‘Quaker 
Methods in ‘ Church’ Work,” ‘* The Great Conferences of Friends and 
their Results.” 

The subject for this meeting was ‘“‘ The Faith of Friends.” Edwin 
L. Griest introduced the discussion by reading the Chicago Religious 
Congress Address on this subject by Howard M. Jenkins. 

George Bailey read a paper on the life and character of the late 
Warner M. Bateman. He said in part: ‘‘Warner M. Bateman died 
with the harness on, a little past 70 years of age, in the full vigor of his 
mental powers ; and up almost to the last he was a robust, vigorous 
man physically. His early life was spent in a community that was 
thoroughly saturated with the precepts and principles of Quakerism, 
and he was taught from the beginning to fearlessly and unreservedly 
investigate for himself every question of philosophy and religion. 

‘* He was a good, honest, and safe lawyer, true to the best inter- 
ests of his client, but never permitting himself to do for a client any- 
thing not prompted by reason and good conscience. He was a good 
public speaker, and took a lively interest in public affairs, always 
standing for what he believed to be the best interests of the people and 
his country. He was fearless in his denunciation of all corrupt prac- 
tices in public affairs and public officials, and was firm and consistent 
in saying ‘no’ in public meetings, or in private. He never could be 
induced to hold office by virtue of the‘ Machine’ politicians, and never 
allowed himself to receive any favor of them.” 

The next meeting of the Association will be on the 28th of Elev- 
enth month, at 3 p. m. R. B. S. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
Tenth month 28, in the meeting-house, and was opened with the read- 
ing of the 22d chapter of Proverbs by the president. 

After the usual business routine the Nominating Committee brought 
forward the following report: Officers to serve 1897-98: President, 
Ellen M. Coles ; Vice-President, 1st, Mary E. Borton ; 2d, Lizzie H. 
Burt ; Secretary, Elizabeth L. Davis; Treasurer, R. L. Moore; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, M. Hazleton Clark, Jessie L. Colson, Emma B. 
Robbins, Annie P. Flitcraft, M. L. Moore, and Chas. E. Davis. The 
nominations were unanimously approved. 

S. B. Peterson for the Discipline Committee, said they were con- 
tinuing a comparison of disciplines. Both the Literary and History 
Committees had been reading the journal of John Woolman. For the 
latter committee, E. P. Gibson said, history gives few lives more true 
to what they felt to be their duty, than J. W. ‘‘ His journal is a gem 
of great worth to the earnest seeker after truth.’’ A short discussion 
followed as to whether this journal properly belonged to Literature or 
History. 

Jessie L. Colson, representing the Current Topic Section, spoke of 
Nansen as America’s guest, and gave a personal description of him, 
also spoke of his abilities as a student, he being able to deliver his lec- 
tures in several languages. She paid a short tribute to the memory of 
John Sartain, the engraver, recently deceased, then gave a talk on 
Hawaii, and by illustration showed a number of reasons why annexa- 
tion would be advantageous. 

The delegates appointed to attend the Conferences at Newtown 
were as follows: Ellen M. Coles, Mirian L. Moore, Elizabeth L. 
Davis, Annie N. Peterson, Cornelia Woolman, and Mary W. Baynes. 

The paper read by Mariara W. Chapman at the Swarthmore Con- 
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ference, on ‘* The Past and Future of Quakerism in its relation to Wo- 
men,’’ was read by Annie P. Flitcraft. The many excellent thoughts 
presented in this paper bear repeating many times, and will ever be a 
source of enjoyment and instruction to the hearers. Fitting remarks, 
on the same subject, were expressed by several Friends. 

The usual silence was followed by adjournment to Twelfth month 
2, 1897. M., L. M. 


PENNSGROVE, PA.—An enjoyable meeting of Penn’s Grove Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Levi P. Moore, on the 
afternoon of 31st of Tenth month. The meeting was called to order, 
and the 13th chapter of Romans was read, followed by a few minutes 
of silence. The minutes were approved as read. Martha Jackson, of 
the History Committee, in reviewing the life of John G. Whittier, 
commenced her well-prepared paper by quoting the lines of J. T. 
Trowbridge’s seventieth anniversary poem on this loved poet. 

Ella Broomell by her essay, “‘ Character Building,” conveyed to the 
listeners some excellent thoughts in regard to our thoughts and deeds 
of every day, saying the way to make a noble character is to make 
little acts as nearly perfect as possible. 

Abner Pusey, among other Current Topics of Interest, told of the 
statue to be erected in honor to Harriet Beecher Stowe. Carrie Pusey 
recited, ‘*‘ The Wind and the Leaves.” 

These exercises were followed by a short social period. The 
second session was opened by singing ‘‘ More Love to Thee.’’ Sarah 
Booth gave a voluntary reading, ‘“‘ Preaching against Practice.” 

W. Penn Hoopes, Sarah Pusey, and Alva C. Brosius, each read 
papers on the subject, “‘ How Can we Make our Meetings More Inter- 
esting ?”’ These papers contained practical suggestions, and several 
remarks were made in regard to them. Levi Moore read a paper 
written by Elizabeth Powell Bond that interested all. During the clos- 
ing silence Chalkley Webster offered prayer. 

The next meeting of the Association is to convene at the home of 
Alva C. Brosius, the fourth First-day in Eleventh month. GF 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Plainfield Friends’ 
Association was held on Fourth-day evening, the 3d instant. 

The names of officers presented by the nominating committee at the 
last meeting were approved, and the following appointments made for 
the ensuing year: Edward D. Hutchinson, president ; Adelbert Vail, 
vice-president ; Marietta V. Adams, secretary and treasurer; Cornelia 
A. Gavett, correspondent. 

In accordance with the plan to devote some time to the study of 
various disciplines, during the year, that of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was presented for consideration. 

Several selections were read from it, and comparison made with the 
treatment of similar topics in the New York discipline. 

Four delegates were appointed to attend the General Conference of 
Associations to be held at Newtown on the 20th instant, with the 
understanding that others who might be able to attend, could be added 
to the number. 

Members were asked to respond to the roll-call with sentiments 
from Whittier, at the next regular meeting. C. A. G. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION,—This body 
met at Race Street meeting-house, on the 6th inst., and was only mod- 
erately attended. The absence of delegates from the Unions was par- 
ticularly noticeable, and there was much expression as to the cause of 
this; many reasons were assigned, prominent amongst which was the 
length of time between the appointments—these being made at the 
spring Unions—and the Association meeting. Reports were read from 
nearly all of the unions, calling forth expression. The ‘‘ Lesson 
Leaves’’ received a share of the attention, and while comments were 
favorable, there was some criticism as to their complete adaptability to 
the classes for which they are designed. Some thought the ‘‘ Inter- 
mediate Lessons too mature, and others thatthe ‘‘Advanced Lessons’’ 
might be improved if the language used was simplified. 

The report of Scattered Seeds, for 1896, was read, showing a small 
deficit in its financial statement. It was decided that hereafter its report 
should be presented at the adjourned meeting of the Association, held at 
the time of the Yearly Meeting, and not left till the annual meeting held 
in the autumn. A concern was expressed relative to this spring meet- 
ing of the Association, that it be made one of practical interest, well 
worth the time given to it during the crowded week of Yearly Meeting. 

Much time was given to the discussion of the two classes of statistics, 
and some were ready to dispense with these, and depend on the reports 
sent to the Yearly Meeting ; but the fact that the First-day Schools not 
under care of meetings (and there are a few such), would not be re- 
ported, and also that our General Conference Report came from these 
statistics, weighed in favor of their retention. 

I, Frank Chandler and Sallie T. Black were continued as clerks. 


THE opening of the evening high school for women marks a dis- 
tinct advance for education, in New York City. It is the first such 
school for women opened in New York, though similar schools for men 
have been in operation for years. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
‘Natures Diary,” by Francis H, Allen, is a volume intended to 
represent the progress of the seasons of the year by observation of the 
appearance and departure of birds, flowers, etc. It is, as a line on the 
title page suggests, ‘‘ A minstrel of the natural year.’’ On the left 
hand, as you open at any page, are selections from the out-door lovers 
and observers,—Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Bradford Torrey, 
Lowell, Edith M. Thomas, John Burroughs, Whittier, and others,— 
and on the right hand there are two days’ dates, with brief notes of the 
compiler’s observations (in the neighborhood of Boston), on those days 
of the year, with blank space for the owner of the volume to add his 
own. The plan seems to be a good one, and we should think that 
many observers of nature, whether of its botany, or its birds, or its 
weather, would find this an admirable companion and note-book. They 
will have the notes of the compiler to compare with their own, and if 
they are not observing on the parallel of Boston, they can make the 
needful allowance for difference in latitude. a 

It is curious to note that in the selections made by the compiler a 
large part are from Thoreau, and this preponderance, he says, ‘‘ is due 
to the simple fact that his books really contain more quotable para- 
graphs than all the others together.”’ This, he adds, ‘is largely 
owing to his wonderfully picturesque and epigrammatic style.’’ 

Speaking of the dates assigned in his own notes to the appearance 
of birds and flowers, the compiler says he believes them to be ‘‘ very 
near the average; but Nature is, within limits, so variable and uncer- 
tain in her goings-in and comings-out that we cannot expect her to fol- 
low this schedule with any regularity. The blue bird may come on the 
22d of February, or not for a month later; apple trees may bloom on 
the roth of May, or wait until the 20th. An early season or a late 
season is a consequence of favorable or unfavorable weather.” 

The book is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price 
$1.25. It has several illustrations. 

Friends’ books, and in general books noticed in this department of 
the INTELLIGENCER, may be ordered through Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. Or, in general literature, it 


is usually practicable in every city, or large town, to procure books you 
wish through the retail dealers in books and stationery. 


We call attention to the announcement that the remaining copies of 


the Biography of Louisa J. Roberts will be sold at $1. They will be 
sent by mail at this price. 


IMPORTANT COURSE OF FREE LECTURES. 


THE Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia announces a course 
of free lectures for this Fall, to be given in the Friends’ Central School 
lecture-room, 15th aud Race streets, by members of Swarthmore Col- 
lege Faculty, 

The lectures will be on Sixth-day evenings, at 8 o’clock, the first 
date being Eleventh month 19, when Dr. William I. Hull will talk 
upon ‘the Children of the Other Half.’’ This lecture will be illus- 
trated with stereopticon views. 


SYLLABUS OF DR. HULL'S LECTURE. 


Dr. Hull will speak briefly of the flocking of people into large 
cities, and the consequent increase of city problems. He will picture 
the conditions of life in the great tenement barracks and old shanties ; 
in the ‘* double-deckers,” often covering as much as go per cent. of the 
lot ; and in the rear tenements, surrounded on all sides by higher 
buildings, and reached through a narrow alley, which have brought the 
death rate up to seventy-five in the thousand as against twenty-two per 
thousand in the city at large. He will speak of the life of children on 
the streets, their sports, and the perils that beset them there ; of the 
** little mothers,’’ of the city gamins, of the cheap lodging houses, and 
the saloons. 

Turning to the brighter side of the picture, typical instances of the 
many promising kinds of work undertaken in the children’s behalf will 
be discussed; the New York Foundling Hospital; for neglected in- 
fants ; the newsboys’ lodging houses, and the homes with the little “ h,”’ 
of the Children’s Aid Societies ; the Vacation Schools, the Ocean Ex- 
cursions, and the Summer Homes of the N. Y. A. I. C. P., in which 
** Recreation Plus Education ” is the motto, and in which, with oppor- 
tunities for summer outings, the children receive lessons in kinder- 
gartening, in natural history, and in buying and cooking food econom- 
ically and well. 

Dr. Hull has spent his summer vacations in the midst of the scenes 
which he describes, so that his observations are graphic and trustworthy. 

FURTHER LECTURES. 


The succeeding lecture will occur one week later, on the 26th, sub- 
ject and lecturer to be announced. A full and definite program of the 
course, with a ticket, will be mailed every member of the Association, 
and can be obtained after the 17th inst., at 140 N. 15§th street, or at 


Friends’ Book Association. Admission will be by ticket, free, and the 
Committee desires to extend to everybody interested a cordial invita- 
tion to avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Besides Dr. Hull, other members of the Faculty who have already 
romised lectures are Dr. William Hyde Appleton, and Elizabeth 
‘owell Bond. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


PEACE PROSPECTS IN THIS WORLD. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THE article on universal militarism and conscription, reprinted from the 
London Friend, in the current number of your paper, together with 
your editorial comments thereon, are of special interest to me, 

Though not a member of the Society of Friends, whom I have al- 
ways held in very high esteem, I am connectcd with a people (Seventh- 
day Adventists) who, like’the Friends, as professed followers of the 
Prince of Peace, have always borne a straight testimony against carnal 
warfare and the bearing of arms. 

From frequent utterances in the JOURNAL in the past, I have felt 
deeply concerned lest the Society of Friends, in their high and laud- 
able desire for International Arbitration and the reigao of universal 
peace, should be so sanguine of their ultimate and perhaps speedy at- 
tainment that they would fail to observe the many counter influences 
and tendencies of what is trauspiring around them, and to discern “ be- 
neath the surface of things” the general trend of the life in which we 
are living. 

** Peace on earth, good will toward men”’ would be a condition of 
society which every follower of the Master and every lover of humanity 
would certainly desire to see become universal. But that such a state 
will ever be realized in this world I believe to be an impossibility. 
While we may bear a faithful testimony to peace principles, the indica- 
tions everywhere are that the world is rapidly drifting in the opposite 
direction. In our own country the growth of the military spirit during 
the last decade has been quite apparent, while the all but universal 
political corruption, the ‘spiritual wickedness in high places,’’ the 
subversion of due process of law by ‘‘ government by injunction,” are 
rapidly leading the common people to believe that justice and liberty no 
longer exist except in name. And the recent declarations of labor 
leaders, with the revolutionary and incendiary utterances in many of 
their meetings indicate a feeling among the laboring classes which may 
well cause deep concern. S. J. TOWNSEND. 

Chester, Ind., Eleventh month 1. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Our friend Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., went about a fortnight 
ago to Stroudsburg, Pa., on a visit of religious interest there, and was 
taken ill with what proved to be typhoid fever. He has been, and 
still is, at the home of C. H. and Anna W. Palmer, where every atten- 
tion has been paidjhim. A dispatch received by the INTELLIGENCER 
dated Third-day evening (9th inst.) reports that they consider him im- 
proving, and the critical period past. 

A brief announcement is made (1oth inst.) of the death, at Balti- 
more, on the gth, of Dr, James Carey Thomas, of that city, one of the 
most prominent Friends of the Orthodox body, a trustee of Bryn Mawr 
College, etc. He has been named in the INTELLIGENCER, in the last 
two issues, as attending the Conference at Indianapolis, where he 
earnestly represented the more conservative policy. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SILVER LINED CLOUDS. 


ALTHOUGH dark clouds in life appear, 
Hope on and do whate’er is right, 
The Father's love is ever near, 
And shineth out in darkest night. 


And when the shower thickest falls, 
’T will, often, soonest clear away ; 

For then the Father’s voice oft calls 
And summons forth a brighter day. 


MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. /. 


A CURRENT newspaper paragraph runs thus: “ If a man had a $50 
pup he would look after it and not let it run around all night all over 
town. But if he has a boy it is different. He is turned loose at a 
tender age to go to destruction.’’, 


A QUAKERTOWN man has an apple tree on his premises 120 years 
old. Itis the last remaining tree of an orchard set out by his grand- 
father in 1776. It is of the variety called the Queen apple. The 
fruit is of medium size, yellow in color and of superior flavor. The 
tree has never failed to bear fruit every season within the remembrance 


of the owner. which is more than three score years.—Newtown ( Pa.) 
Enterprise. 











THE FRIENDS AND THEIR * DECLINE.’’ 

The New York Mai/ and £xpress, in the following article, dis- 
cusses a somewhat well worn theme. It does it, however, with more 
than usual intelligence, and suggestiveness, and the article will be read, 
we think, with interest. It is, no doubt, an error to say that the pro- 
fessing Friends are declining in numbers. 

Mucu interest and some public discussion has been 
aroused in Pennsylvania by the assertion that the Society 
of Friends is dying out. Leading authorities among the 
Quakers contend that this assertion is not well founded, 
but is born of the fact that the younger Friends have gen- 
erally ceased to wear the peculiar garb that once dis- 
tinguished the members of the Society. They hold that 
the Quakers in this country were never more vigorous or 
full of vitality than they are to day, and that next sum- 
mer’s national gathering will prove their strength and the 
positive character of their influence in the United States. 

Strange as it may appear, both sides of this Pennsyl- 
vania discussion are in the right. The professing Quakers 
are undoubtedly declining in numbers, yet Quakerism was 
never so strong. The Quakers are disappearing because 
the world is annually growing nearer to the principles for 
which, during a century and a half, they suffered and 
died. The better men become, the more they become 
unconscious Quakers, and the younger members of the 
Society, finding the world’s best sentiment so closely in 
touch with their traditions and their creed, have come to 
meet their fellows half way in the concession of outward 
symbols, and gradually disappear in the greater army of 
those who are striving for the betterment of mankind and 
inculcating the daily and hourly, as well as the Sunday, 
practice of Christianity. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
George Fox founded the Society of Friends in England 
as a protest against the existing forms of Christian teach- 
ing—and laid the corner stone of a system of persecution 
second to none that had ever marked the development of 
religious warfare—the Quakers, more nearly than any 
other sect, have exemplified in their daily life the teach- 
ings of Christ. Their faith was based upon the equality 
and brotherhood of man, the utmost plainness and sim- 
plicity in living, unfaltering opposition to immorality in 
every form, to war, even in self-defense ; to slavery, and 
to oppression of every sort. , 

Their creeds like all true creeds, has survived persecu- 
tion, exile, and death. Their organization, negative in 
its force, has not shaped the advance of civilization. It 
was generations ahead of its period, and has waited pa- 
tiently for the world to catch up with it. As the world 
advanced to the doctrines of Quakerism, the rising gen- 
erations of Quakers have been more and more absorbed 
in the general march, abandoning the distinctive cut of 
their garments, admitting the elevating mission of music, 
and throwing down the barriers between the sexes in the 
houses of worship. 

The professing Quakers argue that these changes are 
matters of minor import, and are prone to attract more 
attention than their true significance justifies. But they 
are wrong. These changes are straws indicating the 
direction of the wind, and straws under such circumstances 
are burdened with importance. Every society of ethical 
culture, every home mission society, every charitable or- 
ganization, every society of Christian Endeavor, the 
King’s Daughters, and kindred bodies, the mutual toler- 
ance of all Christian denominations, the uplifting of the 
black man and the amelioration of the condition of the 
red man, the growing favor of international arbitration, 
















































universal peace and justice, the stamping out of immoral- 
ity in thought and deed, the abhorrence of barbarism in 























and every project, local or cosmopolitan, that makes for 


all its hideous phases and the substitution of Christianity 
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for theology as a ruling force, is a positive step toward 
Quakerism’s strongest and best. 


The Quakers are disappearing because we are all grad- 


ually becoming Quakers. The millennium is not yet‘ in 
sight, but we are nearer to it than when the Society of 


TAXES MANY AND HEAVY IN EUROPE. 
Watson R. Sperry, Letter from Dresden, Saxony, in Wilmington 


(Del.) Morning News. 

I KNow an old woman, who has no property, who of 
course earns nothing, and who really is supported by the 
earnings of her daughter. The authorities came to her 
for her income tax. ‘‘ But,’’ said the old woman, ‘I 
have nothing of my own except a little furniture, and I am 
too old to work. I have no income.’’ ‘All that is 
doubtless true,’’ said the officer; ‘‘ but you must have 
some money coming in from some source, or else you 
could not pay rent and live, and that money is your in- 


come.’’ So the old woman was taxed in all about twenty- 
nine cents a year. The amount in this case was very 
small, as it ought to have been ; but the beauty of the sys- 
tem is that everybody, except children who live at home 
and earn nothing, has to pay some sort of an income tax. 
There is also a residence tax—not large, but every one 
must pay it. A chambermaid pays about forty-eight cents 
a year, and a cook about seventy-two cents a year. The 
income tax in Saxony, and generally throughout Europe, 
is socialistic—that is to say, the rate rises as the amount of 
income increases. Thus if you have an income of $275 
you must pay a tax of $2, but if you have an income of 


$550 you must pay a tax of $7 25. ‘That is to say, in 
this case doubling the income more than trebles the tax. 
In the higher sums the rate of increase is not so large. 
Thus if you have $3,000 a year you must pay a tax of 
$82.50, but if you have $6,000 a year you must pay 
$172.50—which is $7.50 more than double the tax on 
double the income. Income means everything that comes 
in, less interest on mortgages, land rent, insurance, cost of 
running a business, etc. But every one, down to the man 
who stands at the corner waiting for odd jobs (a recog- 
nized and regulated vocation in Germany and other parts 
of Europe), must pay something. 

The income tax in England is eight pence in the 
pound sterling, for ordinary incomes—say from five hun- 
dred to a thousand dollars a year. This is sixteen cents 
for every $4.86, or a little over three and a quarter per 
cent. Ido not know that the rate increases there as the 
income increases, but I imagine that it does. 

The newest scheme of taxation over here has just ap- 
peared in Austria, where it is calmly proposed to impose 
a tax of five percent. on all freights. The business men of 
Austria are in arms (figuratively) against it. They say 
that the manufacturers would have to pay five per cent. on 
their raw material coming in, and five per cent. on the 


‘manufactured product going out; that in building new 


works or enlarging old works the manufacturer would 
have to pay five per cent. more in getting the timber, or 
brick or machinery to the spot; and that in general it 
would be a direct discrimination against all Austrian pro- 
duction in favor of neighboring countries. These great 
armies over here cost so much, however, that money must 
be had ; and although the Emperor of Austria-Hungary 
is one of the wisest monarchs living, one cannot be sure 
as to what may bedone. On the face of it it certainly 
looks like a ruinous scheme. 

The proposed cost of the army in France for the com- 
ing year is 630,000,000 francs, roughly given, $126,000, - 
ooo. This is an increase of about $2,000,000. I see 
that one item in the bill is for artillery. Germany has 
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just equipped its army with the very best cannon that can 
be made, and I fancy that France believes that she must 
do likewise. 

The income tax question is up in Rome, also—the 
merchants of that city actively protesting against the 
methods employed in estimating it—and a riot has taken 
place. Indeed the question of direct taxes is a fairly 
permanent one here in Europe. Here in Saxony each 
income is taxed for several purposes—for the royal gov- 
ernment, for schools, for churches, for the city, in case 
money is needed by the city. There are several German 
cities where no taxes are required for municipal purposes. 
Wealthy and childless persons have left their property by 
will to these cities until in some cases the income from 
these invested funds is ample for all city purposes. 
Dresden has become possessed of considerable sums by 
this legacy method, but the revenue thus produced is not 
safficient for its yearly needs. The total tax here in 
Dresden on an income is a trifle more than six per cent., 
and in addition all real property is taxed very much as 
with us. As I have said, every German pays some sort of 
an income tax, and so also do all foreigners after residing 
here for one year. One would think it bad policy for a 
State to tax those who simply come within its borders 
and spend their money there ; but as a matter of fact the 
taxes do not seem to keep any one away from Saxony. 

At any rate, one can scarcely go to any point in 
Europe, and reside there, without meeting with taxes— 
so that practically one has to take Europe with its taxes, 
or not to take Europe at all. In Belgium, by the way, a 


law has been passed requiring foreigners, after one year’s 
residence, to perform military service—but it is to be 
hoped that our Government will protect American citizens 
from this degradation. 


Air NECESSARY FOR THE Roots.—It is in this line, 
indeed, that we have to look for the death of trees, which 
often follows filling up with earth over their roots. When 
the filling is done with earth full of broken bricks or 
stones, or with pure sand or gravel, the tree does not die, 
although the filling may be several feet in depth ; but when 
filled with ordinary clay soil, death almost always follows. 
In the former case air is still conveyed for the use of the 
roots ; in the latter case the air is excluded. It is for the 
same reason that trees are killed by a sudden overflow of 
water in the summer time. Being absolutely under water, 
the air is completely excluded. It is the absence of air 
which causes their death.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


NEWNESS OF OLD TuiNnGs.—Ears grow dull, but truths 
never. No truth is trite to all the world. If that which 
has been told many times already is to be told no more, 
because it has been so often heard, what is to become of ris- 
ing generations ? It is very difficult for those who have 
passed the boundary of youth to realize how fresh and in- 
spiring old things are to those who find them new.— 
Sunday School Times. 


Tue SatvaTion Army Cotony.—The Arkansas valley 
has been selected by Commander Booth-Tucker of the Sal- 
vatron Army as the place where hundreds of families from 
the cities of the United States will be located on farms of 
their own and are expected to become self-supporting. 
Adjutant M. J. Ferrie, attorney and general counsel for 
the army, says: ‘‘I think the country something grand— 
the veritable paradise of America. I think we will need 
in all for our first colonization project about six thousand 
acres, and we expect to locate about six hundred families 
upon it.’’ 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. 

Or the Conference of the “‘ Orthodox ’’ yearly meetings at Indianapo- 
listhe American Friend (Philadelphia) says : ‘‘ There certainly has been 
no other conference held in which there has been so little sectional or 
‘ party’ feeling, or such a marked absence of prejudice and suspicion 
of wrong motive. Taoere were pronounced differences of opinion, 
but the spirit of the Conference was undoubtedly one of union of 
purpose. ‘ 

“ The subject of forming a central organization with authority in a 
limited sphere, thus binding the yearly meetings together for more 
effective work on common lines, took great hold of the conference, and 
received long and careful consideration. The idea met with favor, and 
a committee has been appointed to elaborate a defiaite plan for union 
and to prepare the draft of a uniform discipline for submission to the 
several yearly meetings. If this committee succeeds in its delicate and 
difficult labors and the yearly msetiags adopt the plan proposed, it will 
result in producing a single body where now there are many, and a 
united influence where now there is diversity.” 


Tue Liberal Congress of Religion held its fourth annual meeting 
in Nashville, in coanection with the Tennessee Centennial Exposition, 
Tenth month 19 to 24. This movement has grown out of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, at Chicago, in 1894, and its leading executive offi- 
cers are in that city. Tose participating are largely of the Unitarian 
and Congregational bodies, but include also R. Heber Newton, of the 
Episcopal church, B. Fay Mills, and others. The purpose declared is 
to further ‘* the movement toward undogmatic religion.’’ The meeting 
at Nashville was not large, and it is remarked that the ‘‘ New South,” 
however it may have progressed, “‘is not very hospitable to new ideas 
about religion ; and liberalism is not there a word to conjure with. A 
Nashville pastor, with picturesque rhetoric, described this body of 
earnest people, bent on emphasizing the common grounds of religious 
faith, as ‘a variegated assembly of infidels.’’’ Letters of sympathy 
and regret were received from President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, 
President Andrews, of Brown, President Schurman, of Cornell, Presi- 
dent Harper, of Cnicago, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Bishop John H. Vincent, 
of the Methodist church, Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University, 
and others. 


THE /nadian Witness (Calcutta) deplores the effect upon missions 
of the apathy of Caristian nations towards Armenia, Greece, and Crete. 
‘* No wonder,”’ it says, ‘‘ that the feeling is gaining ground in Moham- 
medan lands that Islam is invincible, and that the aggressive forces of 
Christianity have no power to turn the followers of Mohammed from 
their faith. In our advance against heathenism and idolatry we are 
leaving an implacable enemy on our flank, and if we do not turn aside 
now to undermine the foundations of Islam's stronghold, some of us 
will live to repent the days when we neglected to make any adequate 
effort to overthrow one of the greatest manifestations of the powers of 
evil which the world has ever seen.”’ 


‘* IF it had been left to St. Peter and his ‘ Keys,’ ”’ says W. Kirkus, 
in the Mew World, “the disciples of Jesus would have been a small 
Jewish sect, and would have passed into oblivion with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. It was not Peter but Paul whose splendid genius, which 
we may well call inspiration, conceived and constructed the Catholic 
Church. ‘ Other foundation,’ indeed, ‘could no man lay than that 
which was laid,’ but of the great temple of the future he was, and 
could not but know himself to bs, the ‘ wise master-builder.’ ’’ 


THE Jndependent appears to be of the opinion that Prof. Charles W. 
Shields, of Princeton University, who is hotly indignant at criticism of 
his signing the Princeton Inn license application, may be easily spared 
from the Presbyterian body, as he says he wishes to be. It remarks : 

**We do not see how we can offer any apology for Professor 
Shields and his associates in this matter. And, holding that he had a 
right to sign such a petition and finding himself thus attacked by synod 
after synod, we do not wonder that he desires to withdraw from the 
Presbyterian Church as speedily as possible. He has been known in 
his Church as almost its only advocate of a liturgical service ; and some 
time ago he published a volume containing a proposed Presbyterian 











liturgy; and he is almost the only clergyman of his Church who has 
taken seriously the proposition to validate through the ‘ historic episco- 
pate’ the orders of the Presbyterian ministry. Professor Shields is, we 
trust, a better authority in his department of the Harmony of Science 
and Religion than in that of the harmony of morals and religion.”’ 


THE assertion having been made that the ‘ liberal” churches 
did not pay their “‘ pastors’ well,—were, in fact, very mean in this re- 
spect,—several of the pastors come forward with denials. Thomas B. 
Gregory, of Chicago, in charge of the Church of the Redeemer, in that 
city, says, ‘‘the charge of meanness on the part of liberal congrega- 
tions toward their clergy is a mistake. With the exception of the 
Jewish, no clergy receive such large salaries as do the Universalist and 
the Unitarian, The average salary of the liberal minister is larger than 
that of any other—and this, too, without any fear of Hell. It comes as 
freely as the grace of God.” 


THERE are some indications of a relaxing in the extreme severity 
of the Greek Church rule in Russia. The Lutherans of the ‘ Baltic 
Provinces’? have been much oppressed, under the system of the 
famous ‘‘ procurator of the Holy Synod,’’—a sort of old-fashioned 
Inquisitor,—named Pobiedonostseff. It is now reported that the Czar 
has granted full pardon to 200 Lutheran pastors of the Baltic provinces, 
who, on a variety of charges, have been deprived of their churches 
and deported to other parts of the Empire. Among the charges has 
been that of administering Lutheran baptism to the children of Luth- 
eran fathers and mothers who had married members of the Greek 
Church. 


IT appears that ‘*a number of Chicago clergymen” have been 
strongly urging Miss Jane Addams, the well-known worker in the Hull 
House movement in that city, that she needs to be “ ordained,” in 
order to preach properly. She is reported as not seeing exactly what 
benefit it would be. ‘I do not yet see,” she says, ‘‘ the advantage to 
my work if I were ordained. I help preachers, whenever they wish 
me to fill the pulpits on Sunday, and this does not interfere with my 
work here. I have spoken at Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s church; I have 
helped Dr. Thomas and others. I can do this any Sunday, and am 
glad to be able to help. But I am not certain about the advantage to 
be gained if I were ordained a preacher.”’ 








CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE President has issued the proclamation usual at this season appoint- 
ing a Thanksgiving Day, He designates the last Fifth-day in the 
month, the 25th inst. He calls especial attention to the prosperity of 
industry, the improvement in the conditions of labor, and the increased 
comforts of homes, the peace of the nation, the strengthened respect 
for law and order, and the bringing together of the different sections 
of the country into closer relations of fraternal regard and generous co- 
operation. Some of these reasons for thankfulness are more obvious 
than others. Respect for law and order might well bear still further 
strengthening in many localities. 


THE large vote for Dr. S. C. Swallow, the Prohibition candidate 
for State Treasurer of Pennsylvania, has excited much interest. His 
vote in the State is reported as 117,430. Beacom, the Republican can- 
didate for Treasurer, though elected, has a minority of the total vote. 
Swallow had the highest vote in ten counties: Blair, Dauphin, Clear- 
field, Clinton, Cumberland, Huntingdon, Juniata, Lycoming, Montour, 
and Northumberland. He is now suggested as a candidate for Gover- 
nor, and has intimated that he will not decline. The Governorship 
contest in Pennsylvania next year promises to be very animated and 
probably confused. 


FURTHER returns from the elections held on the 2d inst. show that 
the silver Democratic State ticket is elected in Kentucky by a large 
majority, and the Populist-Democratic in Colorado. South Dakota 

_ elects six Republican State judges out of eight. The New York Assem- 
bly has a Republican majority, but several members are regarded as 
‘*Anti- Platt,” and the control of that body may not be held by Senator 
Platt. In Maryland, the Republicans have a majority of the Legisla- 
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ture, on joint ballot, and will elect a successor to United States Senator 
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A. P. Gorman, Dem. Nebraska elects the Silver or Bryanite Demo- 
cratic ticket. In Ohio the Legislature has a small Republican major- 
ity, but factional divisions make the success of M. A. Hanna for the 
United State Senate uncertain. 


IT is announced that the movement for a Treaty of Arbitration be- 
tween the United States and England will now be revived. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the English Ambassador at Washington, will take up the 
subject with Secretary Sherman presently, W. R. Cremer, formerly a 
member of the English Parliament, now editor of the Arditrator, Lon- 
don, left Southampton on the 6th inst., for this country. He brings an 
address in behalf of a Treaty, signed by over 7,000 workingmen, each 
of them being an officer of a trades’ union and representing altogether 
2,750,000 British working men. This address he will present to the 
members of the United States Senate. 

As no authentic news has been heard from Andree, who sailed in 
his balloon for the North Pole, in Seventh month last, a search party 
has been sent out by order of the Swedish Government. A steamer 
left Tromsoe Island, Norway, last week, on this errand. She carries 
a crew of fifteen men, and is provisioned for eight months. 

THE relations of the United States and Spain, on account of the 
Cuban situation, continue very delicate. Last week there was acute 
alarm in the stock markets of New York city over the report that war 
wasimminent, From the State Department at Washington reassuring 
reports are sent that the relations of the two countries are pacific. It is 
realised, however, that President McKinley, in his message to Con- 
gress, will be expected to deal with the subject in some positive man- 
ner. Senor Sagasta, the new prime minister of Spain, is described 
in an article in the Review of Reviews as a managing politician, not a 
statesman, and his Cabinet as not a strong one, Spain’s financial em- 
barrassment is extreme, but the pride of the ruling classes stands in the 
way of letting Cuba go. 

THE border war in north-eastern India continues, and there have 
been numerous engagements between the British troops and the 
‘*tribesmen.’’ There is much controversy im English periodicals as to 
the policy of attacking the border tribes ; it is generally admitted that 
the war expenses are great, and that they fall heavily on India, whose 
finances are much embarrassed. In Africa there is serious danger, it is 
apprehended, that the English and French may come to blows over 
their territorial claims on the West Coast, It is definitely announced 
that the Anglo-Egyptian campaign on the Nile against the Mahdists 


has been ‘‘ abandoned for the present.’ The troops, it is said, cannot ~ 


be spared from India. 


THE treaty between the representatives of the United States, 
Russia, and Japan, to prevent pelagic sealing, was completed last 
week, and signed on the 6th inst. The negotiations between this 
country, England, and Canada on the same subject follow. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, prime minister of the Canadian Government, with other 
officials, arrived in Washington on the gth on this errand. It is under- 
stood that other subjects are to be discussed between them and the 
United States representatives, including arrangements for the Klondike 
region, a reciprocity treaty relating to interchange of trade, the north 
Atlantic fisheries question, etc. It is suggested that ‘‘ the decks be 
cleared ’’ of dispute between this country and Canada. 

GENERAL WEYLER, recently commander in Cuba, is on his way 
back to Spain. He and his supporters are bent on agitating in behalf 
of their policy of severity toward Cuba, and thus embarrassing the pres. 
ent Spanish Government. The magazine article by ex-minister Hannis 
Taylor (mentioned last week) is much resented in Spain, and Madrid 
newspapers severely criticise him for it. The new commander in Cuba, 
Blanco, is exerting himself to pacify hostile feeling. Aid is being 
given the suffering classes collected in the villages and towns. The 
sugar planters are urged to grind their cane, and are promised 
protection, 


| 
| 
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A LAKE steamer, the /daho, which left Buffalo on the afternoon of 
the Sth inst. for Chicago loaded with ‘‘ package freight,” foundered off 
Long Point in Lake Erie during a furious gale early next morning. 
The second mate and one sailor, who succeeded in reaching the ng- 
ging, were rescued late in the afternoon, and landed in Buffalo. The 
rest of the crew, numbering nineteen, were drowned. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tue late Richard Holt Hutton, editor of the London Sfectators 
once wrote to a young contributor: ‘* Our articles cannot be much over 
two columns—say 160 lines, or 1,600 words. Now, such is the barren- 
ness of English speech, in 1,600 words only one or two distinct points 
can be brought out with any vivacity and crispness, and vivacity and 
crispness are of the essence of effective newspaper writing.”’ 


—Dr. H. H. Furness, who has been working steadily on his Vari- 
orum edition of Shakespeare's plays, has just completed another volume, 
“A Winter's Tale.’’ It will be published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, in a short time. 


—The surface of the sea is estimated at 150,000,000 square miles, 
taking the whole surface of the globe of 197,000,000, and its greatest 
depth supposedly equals the height of the highest monntain, or four 
miles. The Pacific Ocean covers 78.000,000 square miles, the Atlantic 
25,000,000, the Mediterranean 1,000,000. 


—During the ball fighting season of 1896, there were 478 fights in 
Spain, and 1,218 bulls, valued at $300,000, and 5,730 horses, valued at 
$200,000, were killed. 

—President McKinley has accepted the invitation to deliver the 
“ University Day’’ oration, under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, on Washington’s Birthday, Second 
month 22 next. 

—A report received from the Collector of Customs at New York 
shows that during the month of October the amount of duties collected 
on the “ personal baggage’ of steamship passengers from Europe was 
$74,208, as compared with $12,564 for October, 1896. 


NOTICES. 


occur as follows : 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
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—It is stated in reference to Judge Robert A. Van Wyck, the 
newly-elected Mayor of New York, that for several years past he has 
been a total abstainer from intoxicating drinks. “In this rule he fol- 
lows the example of a number of political leaders of the higher rank.” 
But it is expected that he will be friendly with the saloon interest. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNA. R. R. 
SEASON OF 1897-8. 


THE Personally-Conducted Tourist System of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company is the most complete and elaborate system of pleasure 
traveling and sight-seeing yet devised. It is the consummation of the 
ultimate idea in railroad travel, the final evolution of unassailable per- 
fection. 

For the season of '97 and ’98 it has arranged for the following tours ; 

California.—Four tours will leave New York, Philadelphia, and 
Harrisburg, January 8, January 27, February 16, and March 19. With 
the exception of the first party going and the last returning, all of these 
parties will travel by the “ Golden Gate Special” between New York 
and California, stopping at interesting points en route. 

Florida.—Four tours to Jacksonville will leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia, January 25, February 8 and 22,and March 8. The first three 
admit of a stay of two weeks in the ‘‘ Flowery State.’’ Tickets for the 
fourth tour will be good to return by regular trains until May 31, 1898. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington.—Three six-day 
tours will leave New York and Philadelphia, February 19, March 16, 
and April 7. 

Old Point Comfort and Washington—Three tour-day tours will leave 
New York and Philadelphia, December 28, January 29, and April 23. 

Old Point Comfort.—Six tours will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia December 28, January 29, February 19, March 109, April 7 and 23. 

Washington.—Seven tours will leave New York and Philadelphia, 
December 28, January 13, February 3, March 3 and 31, April 21, and 
May 12. 

Detailed itineraries of the above tours, giving rates and full infor- 
mation, may be procured of Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
860 Fulton street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


A good lamp-chimney deal- 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

ELEVENTH MONTH: 
14. Valley, at 10 o'clock. 
28. Frankford, at 10.30 o'clock. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
12. Merion, at 10.30 0’ clock. 
19. Green Street, at 10.30 o'clock. 
Fairhill, at 3.30 o’clock. 
First MontuH, 18908: 
2. Spruce Street, at 10. 30 o’clock. 
16. West Philadelphia, at 11 o'clock. 
30. Reading, at 10.30 o'clock. 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Concord, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 21, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Penn’s Grove, on First-day, the 14th 
of Eleventh month, 1897, to convene at 2 
o’ clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting in 
the Friends’ meeting-house at Burlington, N. J., 
on First-day, Eleventh month 21, at 2.30 p. m. 

All interested in the cause of reform in In- 
temperance and Tobacco, are cordially invited to 
attend. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


| meeting-house, on the 4th of Twelfth month, 





12. Duanesburg, Chatham, N. Y. 
13. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, 0. 
15. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
. Shrewsbury and Plainfield, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 
. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
22. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
4. Stillwater, Richland, O. 
. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
5. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
27. Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 
. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 


er keeps Macbeth and no 
| other. 
Index tells what Number to 


get. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 


E prominent men, 
{ 





A TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
A anagency, Write at once, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPany, 
No. 45 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


*.* A Conference, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 


1897, at 10 a. m. 

Subject: ‘* English.’’ Address by Prof. F. 
H. Green, of the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 

All interested in the cause of education, par- 
ticularly parents, teachers, and school commit- 
tees, are cordially invited to attend and partici- 
pate. Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


WE INVITE YOU 


to inspect our line of new special designs 
in lamps. The colors in 
Rhodian, Balearic, and 
Rookwood 

are attractive and harmonize well with the 
gold plate and antique bronze. We shall 
not ask you to buy, but wish to show you 
the finest line of lamps ever displayed, and 
get your opinion. Also an extensive as- 
sortment of onyx tables, ranging in price 
from $4.00 upward. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


86 South Second St.. 
Between Chestnut and Market, 
Philadelphia. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

ELEVENTH MONTH: 
28. Bethpage. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


*,* In Eleventh month the United First-day 
evening meetings, Philadelphia, will be held at 
4th and Green streets. The general attendance 
of Friends is solicited. 
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Martin odestbeel, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins Its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or wa ® For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


The next school year will begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 


There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (thore with one parent a member, are 


included.) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of — Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
education and 


, 


Wa. W. BIRDSALL, 
ANNA W. —..} Principals. 


Circulars on Application. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Board and Day School for Boys and Gir 
nai the a of Friends. = ~ 


Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter a and tuition $150 per school 
mm: aa -ayh = modern conveniences. 
address, 
sane FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School | 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 
| 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 


is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot ag A — City. 


‘or Circulars, ad 
OHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For BOARDING AND 


SCHOOL, Day PuPILs or BoTH SEXES. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it a attractive to boarding pupils. Students 

mitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
cireulars = LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi; 

Jenk ntown, Pa. | 

CYNTHIA G. - BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto. Canada; New Orleans, | 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 

.« San Francisco, Cal ; Chi , Ill. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 


There are thousands of positions to be filled within | 
the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION 

AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ 


| Jan. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


12mo., cloth, vaid pages, with two portraits. 


Price, 
$1 .00, postage 


For Sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Bimetallism or 


The Evils of Gold [ono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism. 


By WHARTON BARKER. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, 8 .50 
Library edition, Cloth, 1.00 


A limited number va “, shop-worn 
edition—are being sold 
all purposes as good as aaus 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 
119 South Fourth St., Philad’a. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
$1.50. 


‘Broad and charitable in spirit.’’— British Friend. 

* so it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


‘*Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 
ar 





“Eastern sky-glow on every page.” — 
Quarterly. 
“Full of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 





“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 


PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


RAYMOND & > 
WHITCOMB’S 


' TOURS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


CALIFORNIA 


A Party will leave Philadelphia Dec. 14, 


| for San Diego, Pasadena, and Los An- 
Elegant Vestibuled Trains, with 


tickets good until | 


geles. 
Dining Cars. 
August, 1898 


Return 


Additional California Tours, Jan. 28, | 
Feb. 17, and Mar. 11, via New Orleans, and | 
1 and 22, and March 15, via | 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Santa Fe. 


18, Feb. 


Tours to Mexico, Jan. 28 and Feb. 17. 
Independent Railroad and Steamship 


| Tickets to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning partic- 
ular trip desired 


RAYIIOND & WHITCOIFIB, 
1005 Chestnut St., Mutual Life Ins, Building, Philadelphia 


half-price, Steve, ier 
25 cents a copy 
Sresh from the printer’s. 


mw 


i Clement A. - Were: 


aan and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE ¢ 69-66-D 


Office, 5807. Residence, 6837. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


| PHILADELPHIA. 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


| Royal Blue Line to to New York, 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
speed, 


eo RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 


INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


> 31 North Second Stree 
William S. Ingram, PHILAD A ee t, 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. B. B.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection, 





~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. l0th St. Phila. 


‘EUGENE E. NICE, 


| PAINTS, 
| 272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 

















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ‘4 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND. DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business, Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 


Roya! makes the food pure, 


President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Je Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn. 
Boccutienmaniend : Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 


1 Blane Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 














All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a: from the assets of the Company. 
President, yt R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; M rof Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust 0: 






00 flicer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer. J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
‘Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
—— eee over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
No. 711 WaLnor 8r., PHIna. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 









Absolutely Pure 












ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©O., NEW YORK. 










































RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT &£SONS 



































Executes Trusts, ‘east | — ad Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. President. HENRY PTATMALL, Vics President. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. NATHANIEL B- CRENSHAW, R. E. Oficer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM: Solicne. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. EDW SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t, 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
The purchase ane sale of Prime Investment Se- MANAGERS: 
curities a Specialty. EFTINGHAM B MORRIS, Giintae Gaw BISPHAM, ISAAC H “sCHOTHIER, 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. OHN R 
MIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. PEMBERTON 5. HUTCHINGOM, 
Interest allowed on deposite. JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. Mer ADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 













Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 














WALL PAPER ot (Unusual Values 

























eshantenneni. Atiractive Styles in Shawls. 
Cellection ot intonest ond peta Eas ont ae a hy: ye any Address We offer a lot of Zephyr Shoulder 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co.. Neb. A. L. Diament & Co Shawls, that were 50 cts., at 25 cts. 
President. / picts 7” Over one thousand Shoulder Shawls, 
1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








good styles, all-wool plaids and plain 


assorted, at 75 and 85 cents; larger 
Carpetings, Linoleum, sizes, $1.00; Scotch Wool, $1.25. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 








CAPITAL a veers: Magnoanee Window Shades, etc. | Blanket Shawls, all-wool, in a full line 
ee ene 6a» 5 5°39. $0. 000.00 





Di teee ee o0.000. Benjamin Green, of sizes in the best qualities. Single, 


$1.75, $2.50, $2.75, and $3.00; 
83 Taeetnne Street,| double, $3.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.50. 
iladelhia. 
enter wed for A jminietratoms and Searls ; : | genes ee ne pram 
ae «nd ur! SF. BALDERSTON’S SON asaehiaiein. 
will continue the 


TOE OnN TF LEWIB. View. Single Scotch Wool Shawls, $3.00 and 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS $3.50. 


Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORE MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
ABRATINDOW SEADES Mourning Shawls, of French Cashmere 


NE, Title and Trust Officer. 

helen 

Nicholas Brice, , LE —— a At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. and Thibit. Double sizes, 72 by 144, 
$4.00 to $16.00; single, full sizes, 

$1.50 to $5.00. 

A lot of Steamer Rugs, good styles, 

a suitable for golf cape, at reduced 

scription | prices, $4.50 to $10.00. 

EC MOCHA NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND 

HANSCOM Pee 7. YEO & LUKENS, $1.75 a Gross, | ACCURATE ATTENTION. 

EST in THE WORLD, 
ea eta STATIONERS. |" 613°Walaut St. STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 












































Howard L. Haines. ' 

















